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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a summary and assessment of the 
results of the 1993-94 Priorities, Quality, and Productivity (PQP) 
initiative undertaken by the Illinois State Board of Higher Education 
and makes recommendations for consideration by the board to set 
directions for 1994-95. The first section describes state-level PQP 
activities in 1993-94. The second section provides an overview of 
campus and governing board actions taken during 1993-94 to increase 
productivity and improve quality in the areas of instruction, 
off-campus programming, administration and support, research and 
public service, and intercollegiate athletics. The third section 
assesses the actions taken by individual public universities, the 
community college system, and private colleges and universities and 
makes recommendations for 1994-95. The final section presents the 
staff*s recommendations for board action to set directions for the 
PQP initiative during 1994-95. Two appendixes provide information on 
recent program changes at public universities (1992-1994) and 
guidelines for improving productivity in Illinois Higher Education. 
Contains 4 tables and 14 references. (MDH) 
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« The Priorities, Quality, and Productivity (P'Q-P) initiative is a statewide effort to set prioriUes 

Q in ord^ro sttSh^XqJality and improve the productivity of Illinois higher educauon. Smce its 
S S«^ot!on inSbc" 1^1 S Board of HigheV Education, the initiative has requued intensive 
Sruo" SripL of higher eduSiion f^^^^^o^^^ K^l^lS^e 
making at the campus, governing board, and state levels. In Novmber 1993, the Board adopted 
foUowing resolutions to set directions for the initiative durmg 1993-94: 

niinois Board of Higher Education hereby reaffirms its call for reinvestment in higher 
education's most important priorities incbuiingtmdergradmteteachingandlea^^ 
student achievemenVaffordabUity of higher education, and competmveness offaa^^ 
staff salaries. The Board hereby commends the actions taken pursuant to this goalbypubU 
Hmm^, community colleges, and private college and imiverstt.es. Contuumg 

reinvestm^t must cZ about by focusing on each ^^^^'^^^''^'^nZJ^A 
prioriti,TS in concert with this mission, and strengthening the qualUy of priority programs. A 
wUlingness to a. tivefy eliminate or consolidate lower quality programs or those whxch are not 
of th^ highest priority in relation to the institution's mission is essential to providing the 
resources for reinvestment 

The lUinois Board of Higher Education hereby requests that colleges and universiti^ and 
their governing boards fully implement the productivity improvements described xn thew 
SepteLer 1993 reports! Furth^, the Board requests that colleges and universUies and theu^^ 
governing boards accelerate their efforts to complete productivity improvements m areas not 
yet fully addressed. 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education calls upon colleges and universiti^ and their 
govemuSTboards to engage the campus community in fccvsing efforts to achieve greater 
productivity improvements in 1993-94 by: 

focusing instructional priorities and improving program quality and productivity: 

utilizing benchmarks to focus efforts to achieve productivity improvements in 
administration and support services and in research and public service; 

phasing out state support for intercollegiate athletics by the end of fiscal 
year 1996; and 

reexamining priorities for off-campus programs, eliminating duplication among 
^ZZJ, and wJking wUh other institutions and regnal consortut to 
promote cooperative offerings and sharing of resources. 

f M .,««t«.r locn thp Board also advised public university governing boards that 29 degree 
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justified, encouraged the Illinois Community College Board to eliminate community college programs 
determined to be no longer justified, and requested all institutions to become involved in the 
sutewide studies of afibrdability and of faculty roles and responsibilities. Finally, the Board asked 
colleges and universities and their governing boards to report in August 1994 on the actions taken 
and results achieved during the 1993-94 Priorities, QualiQr, and Productivity initiative. 

This report provides a sunmiaiy and assessment of the results of the 1993-94 Priorities, Quality, 
and Productivity initiative and makes reoonunendations for consideration by the Board to set 
directions for 1994-95. The first section describes state-level P^Q^P activities in 1993-94. The second 
section provides an overview of campus and governing board actions taken during 1993-94 to increase 
productivity and improve quality in the areas of instruction, off^-campus progranmiing, administration 
and support, research and public service, and intercollegiate athletics. The third section assesses the 
actions taken by individual public universities, the conmiunity college system, and private colleges and 
universities and makes recommendations for 1994-95. The final section presents the staff's 
reconmiendations for Board action to set directions for the P^Q^P initiative during 1994-95. 



State-Level P»Q»P Activities 

During 1993-94, the Board of Higher Education pursued four areas to improve the quality and 
productivity of higher education statewide: the affordability of higher education, the roles and 
responsibilities of faculty members, the distinctive focus of each public university within the state 
system of higher education, and the integration of program review results into the P*Q*P process. 

Committee to Study Affordability 

In September 1993, the Board appointed a 17-member Committee to Study Affordability. The 
Conunittee was charged to exanane alternatives and recommend policy directions to the Board to 
keep the cost of a college and university education affordable for future students and their families. 
During 1993-94, the Conunittee held public hearings, examined trends, and debated alternatives. In 
its final report, the Committee presents poliqr recommendations to enhance student academic 
preparation and progress in order to lower total college costs, to assist needy students in meeting 
college costs, and to keep future costs affordable for students and their families. In addition, the 
Committee presents four recommendations for ensuring progress in implementing its 
recommendations. The Board of Higher Education will consider adopting the Committee's policy 
recommendations at its November 1994 meeting. 

Faculty Roles and Responsibilities 

Faculty members are responsible for developing and carrying out the primary teaching, research, 
and public service missions of colleges and universities. Thus, the quality and produaivity of faculty 
work and contributions determines the quality and, in large part, the productivity of the institution. 
During 1993-94, in consulution with the Board's Faculty Advisory Committee, the staff prepared three 
issue papers on faculty development, breadth of foculty contributions to colleges and universities, and 
incentive and reward systems that promote high quality faculty work. These issue papers served as 
the basis for discussion at workshops held at Sangamon Sute University and DePaul University in 
April 1994, which were attended by nearly 150 faculty members and academic administrators from 
across the sute. The follow-up report. Faculty Roles and ResponsibilUies--A Status Report (May 1994), 
proposed a series of aaions for campuses, governing boards, and the Board of Higher Education as 
part of the P«Q»P initiative during 1994-95. As indicated in section three of this report, some public 
universities have already begun to address these issues. Campuses and governing boards are asked 
to report on their efforts to further enhance faculty quality and produaivity in their 1995 productivity 
reports. 



The Focus and Priority of Public Universities 

In January 1994, the Board of Higher Education adopted focus statements that describe the 
distinctive strengths and contributions of each of the 12 public universities to Illinois higher education. 
Unlike campus^eveloped mission statements that set forth the campus* values and aspirations, the 
Board-adopted focus sutemcnts provide short-term directions for each campus within a statewide 
context These focus statements are intended to serve as the foundation for campus planning. Within 
its annual Resource Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) submission, each campus is 
expected to develop a priorities statement which identifies its immediate priorities within the context 
of its focus statement The priorities statement should guide decisions to allocate current funds and 
develop new programs and budget requests. Furthermore, each campus is cxpeaed to use the results 
of academic program reviews and its review of undergraduate education to distinguish among 
programs of higher and lower quaUty and higher and lower ccntraUty as sources of funds for 
reaUocation or as targets for reinvestment In addition to each university's distinctive focus, all public 
universities are expected to advance tiie statewide priorities of improving undergraduate teaching and 
learning, minority studeni achievement, workforce preparation, afifordability, and compensation for 
faculty and staff. 

In its July 1994 RAMP submission, each public university provided a statement of its 1994-95 
priorities. Copies of campus priority statements were provided to the Board of Higher Education in 
September 1994 {Focus and Priorities Statements of Illinois Public Universities). In general, campus 
priorities for 1994-95 were aUgned with each campus* focus statement, and individual universities 
chose to emphasize particular aspects of their focus statements. Some universities provided detailed 
descriptions of their proposed funding and programmatic improvement actions within each priority, 
while other universities described both their priorities and actions to achieve them in such general 
terms that they will be of minimum use in making decisions. 

It addition to their individual priorities, all 12 public universities addressed statwide priorities 
and identified specific actions to improve undergraduate education and to improve minority student 
access and achievement. All but one university also identified the construction, repair, or remodeling 
of facilities as a high priority in meeting instruction and research needs. In support of their priorities, 
almost all institutions included improving academic computing, information systems, and ocher uses 
of technology to support and enhance teaching and learning. Although universities reallocated funds 
to improve faculty and staff salaries during 1993-94 as a means of improving the quality of instruction, 
only three specifically indicated that improving salary competitiveness was a high priority. The 
relationship between individual university focus and priority statements and between these statements 
and 1994 productivity reports, fiscal year 1995 budget allocations, and fiscal year 1996 budget requests 
is discussed further in the third section of this report 

Public University Program Review 

To integrate information fi^om program review into campus, governing board, and state-level 
decision making in the P*Q*P initiative, the public university academic program review process was 
revised for 1993-94 The revised process calls for all public universities to submit reviews of similar 
programs the same year in an eight-year cycle and for staff to identify issues to be addressed in a 
statewide analysis prior to the campus reviews. The first programs reviewed under this revised process 
were health professions* education programs and programs in the biological saences. The statewide 
analysis of health professions education was presented to the Board in May 1993, followed by 
adoption of revised policies on education for the health professions in September 1993. A statewide 
analysis of programs in the biological sciences, updating data in the Statewide Analysts of the 
Productivity of Instmctional Units at Public Universities (September 1992), was provided directly to the 
public universities in December 1993. Campus reports on reviews of health professions and biological 
science programs were included in the RAMP submitted to the Board in July 1994. 
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The Board's poUdes on health professions* educaUon caUed for inaeasing capacity in selected 
programs to meet increasing occupaUonal demands anr* for the monitoring of other programs. During 
1993-94, the pubUc universiUes reviewed a toul of 111 degree programs in the health professions, as 
well as seven related research and public service centers and institutes. A report on the 
implementation of the Board's poUcies on health professions' educaUon will be presented to the 
Board in the coming months. Individual pubUc university responses to the Board's policies and results 
of reviews of health professions' programs are discussed in seaion three of this report 

The October 1992 Staff Recommendations on Productivity Improvements at PubUc Universities 
recommended that one university consider eliminating three specialized baccalaureate programs m the 
biological sciences, five universiUes consider eliminating or consolidating master's programs, and two 
universities consider eliminating doctoral programs. Subsequently, one university consolidated tiiree 
specialized master's programs into one, while tiie remaining universities decided to retain Uieir 
programs. During 1993-94, U»e pubUc universities reviewed a total of 82 degree programs m die 
biological sciences, as weU as three related research and pubUc service centers. At die baccalaureate 
level, enrollment grew by 32 percent, from 5,043 in £aU 1989 to 6,663 in Call 1993, wiUi each umversity 
maintaining or increasing enroUmem during tiiis period. The annual number of graduates mcreased 
by 12 percent, from 1,056 in fiscal year 1989 to 1,187 in fiscal year 1993. Fall enrollment in master s 
programs grew by 10 percent and in dortoral programs by 11 percent during this same period. 
Because 1992 prognim recommendations included several programs in the biological saences and 
decisions on these programs have already been made, no adjustments to statewide capacity are 
recommended at this time. A summary of tiie results of individual public university reviews are 
presented in the third seaion of this report 

In Jul>- 1994, the statewide analyses of baccalaureate teacher preparation programs and of 
programs at aU levels in English language and Uterature and in mathemijiics were presented to tiie 
Board In tiieir reviews of baccalaureate teacher preparation programs during 1994-95, public 
universities are asked to examine responses to changes in supply and demand, evaluate recruitment 
and retention efforts to increase the number of minority teachers, and evaluate the quaUty and 
effectiveness of their teacher preparation programs in addressing school reform issues. In tiieir 
reviews of language and Uterature and mathematics programs, campuses are asked to identify speafic 
actions taken to strengthen undergraduate communication or quantitative literacy skills, review the 
course sequences required of undergraduates preparing for teacher certification in tiiese fields, and 
examine tiie job placement rates and employment patterns of graduates at aU levels to determine if 
capacity adjustinents are needed. Campus reports on tiiese reviews wiU be submitted in July 1995 as 
part of each campus' RAMP submission. 



OvpTvifw of 1993-94 P«0*P Actions 

Reinvestments in Priorities 

The P»Q«P initiative calls for setting priorities in order to improve quality and inciease 
oroductivity. The setting of priorities involves making decisions about what is essential and what is 
not and about what is of high quality and what is not To improve quality and increase productivity 
resources need to be shifted from nonessential and lower quality programs and services to essential 
and higher quality programs and services. 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize sources of resources for reinvestment and priority areas in which 
resources were reinvested in fiscal year 1994 as reported by public universities. Each public university 
was requested to complete tables summarizing these data for their particular campus and include the 
tables in their Productivity Report. Instructions for completing the tables were mcluded m revised 
RAMP Manual instructions. 



Table 1 summarizes the sources of resources for reinvestment by functional category and shows 
that $7.0 million, or 19.8 percent, of the reinvestments were generated by productivity improvements 
in instructional units. These reinvestments were generated from eliminations and consolidations of 
academic programs and other productivity improvements relating to specific academic programs. A 
total of $4.2 million, or 11.8 percent of total reinvestments, was generated from productivity 
improvements in research and public service units. These reinvestments resulted from elimination, 
consolidation, or restructuring of organized research and public service centers and activities. A total 
of $8.0 million, or 22.7 percent of total reinvestments, was produced from institutional productivity 
improvements that involved several academic units or academic support areas. Finally, $16.2 million, 
or 45.8 percent of total reinvestments, was reinvested from productivity improvements in 
administrative areas, including financial and executive management, operations and maintenance, 
student affairs, and college-level administration. 

Table 2 reports that public universities targeted reinvested funds to the highest institutional and 
statewide priorities. A total of $16.7 million, or 47.1 percent of reinvested funds, was used to 
supplement incremental appropriations to improve faculty and staff salary competitiveness. 
Approximately $6.2 million was used to improve the quality of undergraduate education, including 
adding undergraduate course sections and improving the interaction of undergraduate students with 
senior faculty. Significant reinvestments were also targeted to improve minority student achievement, 
support libraries and technological needs, purchase equipment, and address operations and deferred 
maintenance needs. 

The 1994 Accountability and Productivity Report for the lUinois Community College System 
summarizes the system's efforts in response to the accountability initiatives of the Illinois Community 
College Board (ICCB) and the P^Q^P initiative of the Board of Higher Education. 

Each of the 49 Dlinois community coUeges submitted a productivity report describing specific 
productivity improvement decisions made during the past year. The system summary classified 
productivity and accountability improvements into five functional areas: instructional units, academic 
and student support programs, overall academic functions, administrative functions, and public service. 
Together, the community colleges identified productivity improvements totaling $23.7 million. Of this 
total, $4,4 million were available from productivity improvements in instructional programs, 
$1.4 million from academic and student support services, $4.5 million from overall academic functions, 
$10.3 million from administration, and $3.1 million from public service programs. 



Instruction 



The primary mission of all colleges and universities in Illinois is instruction. Since 
September 1986, the Board of Higher Education has placed a high priority on improving teaching and 
learning at the undergraduate level. The public university focus statements adopted in January 1994 
explicitly affirm the provision of high quality undergraduate education as a common public university 
priority. The public university focus statements describe each campus* distinctive instructional 
contributions, as well. Some focus statements describe unique strengths in disciplinary fields, such 
as teacher preparation at Eastern Illinois University and Illinois State University, public affairs at 
Sangamon State University, agriculture at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, or the full- 
range of health programs at the University of Illinois at Chicago and Southern Illinois University. 
Others focus on specific levels of instruction, such as undergraduate education at Chicago State 
University while the University of Illinois* comprehensive focus is to provide instruction at the 
bachelor's, master's, doctoral, and first-professional levels. V/ithin its focus statement, each public 
university campus sets priorities among disciplines and levels of instruction in order to facihtate 
instructional efforts to improve the quality and productivity of those that are essential, umque, or of 
highest quality. 
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Preliminaiy data provided by public universities as part of their fiscal year 1996 RAMP 
submission indicate that total sute- appropriated expenditures by public universities for instruction 
increased from $505.5 million in fiscal year 1993 to $5293 million in fiscal year 1994, an increase of 
$23.8 million, or 4.7 percent During the same period, total state appropriated expenditures, excluding 
hospital services, inaeased $39.9 million, or 3.1 percent Appropriated expenditures for instruction 
increased from 38.9 percent of total expenditures in fiscal year 1993 to 39.5 percent of total 
expenditures in fiscal year 1994. These data, coupled with the data presented on Tables 1 and 2, 
indicate that public universities are targeting reinvestments to high priority instructional programs. 

In November 1992, the Board of Higher Education endorsed the October 1992 Staff 
Recommendations on ProducAvity Improvements at Public Universities, including recommendatioiB that 
public universities consider eliminating a total of 190 degree programs and consider consolidating or 
reducing capacity in other programs of comparable scope. These recommendations were based on 
trends in enrollment, degrees conferred, occupational demand, and instructional costs; quality concerns 
expressed in previous program reviews; and centrality to the university's mission. In response to these 
recommendations and additional reviews at Uie campus level, public universities eliminated, 
consolidated, or restrurtured programs and academic units. Appendix A provides a list of the 
program changes reported in productivity reports tiiat have been completed to date at public 
universities. Additional eliminations and reductions of programs and academic units have been 
proposed and are being considered in the formal processes on campuses. 

In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised public university governing boards 
that 29 degree programs and one research and public service center were "not educationally and 
economically justified" according to tiie Board's statutory auUiority. Of the 29 degree programs, eight 
were baccalaureate, 12 were master's, and nine were doctoral programs. Table 3 provides a list of 
these programs and indicates the artion taken by each university and its governing board. As the table 
indicates, one baccalaureate, one master's, two doctoral programs, and the center were, or are in 
process of being, eliminated; seven oUier programs are still being reviewed by the campuses offering 
them; and governing boards chose to retain the remaining 18 programs. 

The Board of Higher Education has statutory authority to review public institution instructional 
programs and to communicate to governing boards any programs that the Board finds to be 
educationally and economically not justified based on its review. Governing boards have the 
responsibility fnr final decisions about program elimination. The program decisions made as a part 
of P«Q«P have conformed to the statutory program review process. Therefore, the staff recommends 
that Uie Board of Higher Education not pursue any furUier its recommendations on the 29 programs 
identified as being no longer economically and educationally justified. Staff believes that in a number 
of cases, however, decisions were made to retain programs based primarily on campus considerations 
and without consideration of broader issues and statewide perspectives. Therefore, these programs 
should be reeatamined in the course of c^-clical program review. Table 4 provides a schedule for the 
review of programs in the coming years. The staff recommends Uiat the governing boards review the 
process by which they examine tiiose programs recommended as no longer educationally and 
economically justified. 

Community Colleges identified over 475 reinvestment and quality enhancing artivities in the 
instructional area during fiscal year 1994. Thirty^ne colleges withdrew or deartivated 164 degree and 
certificate programs and 18 colleges added a total of 40 degree and certificate programs. Information 
on enrollments, program review, labor market information, occupational follow-up studies, and the 
employment tracking system were used in making these decisions. 
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Tabic 3 

ACTIONS ON PROGRAMS NOT EDUCATIONALLY OR ECONOMICALLY JUSTIFIED 



Chicago Suic Univmity 

M.S.Ed. in BUiDs;ual/Biculturi] Educatioo 

Easteni DlinoU Univcnity 
in Gennao 

M.S. in TechncHogy 

Maftter of Businesa AdminiaUmtioo 



Retained 



Retained, to be contolidated with 

related programs. 
Retained 
Retained 



two 



Oovcnwrt Sute Univcrwiy 
MA. in Miuic 

Northeaitern Qlinoia Umvenity 
B.S. in Phytici 
M.S. in Earth Sdcnoe 
M.Ed. in Teachiss of Language ArU 

Wcatcni Illinois Univcreily 

M.S. in Industrial Technology 

Illinois State Univcriity 

Master of Music and Master of Music Performance 

Ed.D. in Art Education 
Ph.D. in Biological Sciences 

Northern Illinois University 

Ed.D. in Special Education 

Ph.D. in Geology 
Ph.D. in Economics 

Southern Illinois Univcruty at Carboodale 

B.S. in Consumer and Family Management 
M.S. in Administration of Justice 
Ph.D. in Education (Physical Education) 
Ph.D. in Sociology 
Ph.D. in Political Science 

Univenity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
B.S. in Astronomy 
B.S. in Biophysics 
B.S. in Entomology 
B.S. in Food Indusliy 
B.S. in HRFS (Foods and Nutrition) 
M.S. in Foods and Nutrition 
Ph.D. in Foods and Nutrition 

M.S. in General Human Resource* and Family Services 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation 



Eliminated 



Retained 
Retained 
Retained 



Reuined 



Retained (l\vo sequences in One arts are 

to be elimiiuted) 
Eliminated 
Reuined 



Pending (At least one doctoral program in 

education is to be elimiiuted.) 
Retained 
Retained 



Eliminated 
Retained 

Elimination proposed 

Retained 

Reuined 



Retained 

Retained^ 

Reuined^ 

Pending^ 

Pending^ 

Pending^ 

Pending^ 

Pending^ 

Elimination in process 



hue Univeisity indicates the B.S. in Biophysics and B.S. in Entomology are not separate programs but options in a more 
general baccalaureate degree program in biology. 

^A reorganization of the College of Agriculture has been proposed. After approval by the Faculty Senate and the Board 
of Trustees, V>posaU to eliminate, consolidate, and restructure ihac and other degree programs will be completed and 
forwarded for action. 
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Table 4 



PROGRAM REVIEW SCHEDULE 





CIP Disdptines 
Codes 


Sutewidc Analysis [ 
Distributed |j 


Gtoup 1 
1 SubmitsioD 
July 94 


51 Health ProCcMioos A Related Sdeocet 
12 PerMoal and Miscellaoeous Sewioes 
26 Biological Sdeoces 


July 93 






GiDup 2 
SubmittioD 
July 95 


13UG Education: Teacher Preparation & other 

undetpaduate programs 
23 English Laii|:ua|;e A Uterature/Letten 
27 Mathematica 


July 94 








Groups 
Subaiittioo 
July 96 


13G Education: Graduate Programs 
22 Law A Legal Studies 
25 Ubraiy Sciences 


July 95 






Group 4 
Submission 
July 97 


49 Transportation 

47 Mechanics & Repairen 

15 Engineering Technology 

01,02,03 Agriculture & Natural Resources 

19,20 Home Economics 

30 Multi-Interdisdplinaiy Studies 

38 PhikMophy A Religion 

42 Psychology 

24 Liberal ArU & Sciences, General Studies 


July 96 






Group 5 
Submission 
July 96 


52 Business 

08 Marketing 

16 Foreign Languages 


July 97 








Group 6 
Submission 
July 99 


44 Public Administration & Services 
43 Protectee Services 

45 Social Sciences & History 


July 98 








Group? 
Submission 
July 2000 


09,10 Communications & Com Technologies 

31 Parks, Recreation, Leisure, & Fitness Studies 

05 Area Studies 

50 Visual & Performing Arts 


July 99 








Group 8 
Submission 
July 2001 


04 Architecture & Design 
14 Engineering 
11 Computer & Info Sciences 
40 Physical Sciences 


Jjly2000 
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Community colleges continued to reinvest in statewide priorities during fiscal year 1994 
including improvements in teaching and learning, requirements of a changing workforce, studc it 
services for an increasingly diverse population, business alliances, and school-to-work and transfer and 
articulation initiatives. 

In conclusion, significant progress has been made by public universities and community colleges 
in focusing program priorities. Efforts to refine program priorities and improve the quality of 
instruction need to continue at the campus governing board level supported by statewide analyses and 
program review. 

Off-camPus Programming 

In November 1993, the Board asked colleges and universities to examine their off-campus 
programs, to take action to eliminate duplication among institutions, and to work with other 
institutions and regional consortia to promote cooperative offerings and the sharing of resources. In 
their 1994 productivity reports, only two public universities indicated they reviewed their off-campus 
programming. Northern Illinois University consolidated its off-campus offerings, eliminating a total 
of 61 off-campus sites. Sangamon State University eliminated programs in nursing in Peoria and 
business in Decatur. In the coming year, additional efforts are needed to examine priorities for off- 
campus instruaion, eliminate duplication, and share resources. 

Administration and Support Services 

The growth in administrative and support costs in relation to the growth of the primary 
missions of the institutions was a disturbing trend that provided much of the impetus for early 
productivity goak and actions. In November 1993, benchmarking analyses identified specific 
functional areas at each public university which had potential for productivity improvement. Nearly 
all public universities responded to the analysis either by describing university efforts to improve the 
productivity of functional areas or by providing additional analysis or rationale for the current 
expenditure level. Either response was an appropriate reply to the Board's request that each campus 
perform a detailed self-examination of the spe^fic administrative and support areas identified for 
possible productivity improvements. 

Improving the productivity of administrative and support services continues to provide 
significant reinvestment opportunities for colleges and universities. According to public universities* 
productivity reports, reinvestments of $16.2 million, or 45.8 percent of total reported productivity 
improvements, were from administrative hinctions. For community colleges, reinvestments of 
$10.3 million, or 43.5 percent of total reported productivity improvements of $23.7 million, were from 
administrative functions. The following sections describe specific productivity improvements in 
administration and support services at each campus. 

In July 1993, the Board of Higher Education received a Tcport, An Analysis of Public University 
Administrative and Support Functions. The report grouped public university support services into four 
broad categories: Support for the Academic Mission, Student Services, Institutional Management and 
Support, and Operations and Maintenance of the Physical Plant. Preliminaiy fiscal year 1994 
expenditure data indicate an increase in total state-appropriated expenditures of 3.1 percent from 
fiscal year 1993 to fiscal year 1994. During this period, expenditures for Support for the Academic 
Mission increased LO percent, Student Services increased 5.0 percent. Institutional Management and 
Support increased 6.6 percent, and Operations and Maintenance increased 2.6 percent. Several 
institutions identified support areas such as libraries and defened maintenance as high pnonty areas 
targeted for institutional reinvestment. Other support areas such as Institutional Management and 
Support should be more closely examined by institutions to determine the underlying causes of 
expenditure increases. 
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In conclusion, during 1994-95 coUegcs and universiUes should continue to use benchmarks and 
other comparative measures to evaluate the quality and cost effectiveness of administrative and 
support activities. The Board staff will provide additional expenditure and benchmarking analyses to 
•assist colleges and universities in these efforts. In addition, colleges and universities should oontmue 
to identify state-level processes and procedures that restrict institutional efforts to improve 
productivity and fonvard suggestions for changes to those processes and procedures to Board staff. 

Research and Public Service 

In November 1993, the Board resolved that colleges and universities should examine research 
and public service expenditures to focus efforts to achieve productivity improvements using berichmark 
analyses. The November 1993 report identified institutions with high potential for productivity 
improvement Table 1 shows tiiat pubUc universities identified $4.2 million available m fiscal year 
1994 from productivity improvements in organized research and pubUc service actwities that were 
reinvested in higher priority programs and activities. 

Preliminaiy fiscal year 1996 RAMP expenditure data show that state-funded expenditures for 
research decreased from $142.6 million in fiscal year 1993 to $139.0 miUion in fiscal year 1994 
Research expenditures decreased from 11.0 percent of total expenditures to 10.4 percent of total 
expenditures. Preliminary data also show that public universities, on average, increased the ratio ot 
external funds to state funds for organized research from $2.06 to $2.10. During the same period, 
state-fimded expenditures for public service increased from $66.3 million to $68.3 million, maintaining 
5 1 percent of total state-funded expenditures. The ratio of external fimds to state funds for pubUc 
servia decreased from $2.82 to $2.79. These preliminary data indicate that reinvestments of state 
fimds from organized research have outpaced reinvestments from public services. It should be noted, 
however, that state total public service expenditures are driven, in large part, by reinvestments for 
direct patient care at the University of Illinois hospitals and cooperative extension services. Campus- 
based produaivity improvements are included in the campus-specific summaries m the foUowmg 
seaions. 

Each college and university should continue to examine research and public service expenditur^ 
in relation to the campus' focus and priorities. Board staff will include an analysis of research and 
public service expenditures and productivity measures as part of an overall analysis of public umversity 
expenditures during the coming year. 

Intercollegiate Athletics 

In November 1992, the Board of Higher Education adopted a r<^l"?°°/»'«f P"^ 
university to eliminate state fiinding for intercollegiate athletics programs. In March 19^, the Board 
identified approximately $7.4 million in state fiinding for public universities thatcouldbe 'ealK^ted 
from interiollegiate athletics to higher institutional priorities. In November 1993, «ie Board 
reaffirmed its directive to eliminate state support for intercollegiate atWetics by the end 
year 1996 and added that, in achieving this goal, institutions should not substitute increases in student 
fees to offijet state fimds currently allocated to support intercollegiate athletics. 

Based on preliminary expenditure data provided in public universities' fiscal year 1996 R^P 
submissions, a/public univeSties, except Chicago State "niversjty and Nort^^^^^^^ 
University spent less state ftinds for intercollegiate athletics m fiscal year 1994 than in fiscal year 
1^ Sg^State University expended $411,800 in state fimds for intercollegiate athletics m fbc^ 
ySTl^STnd $413,000 in fis^^l yJar 1994. Northeastern Illinois University increased state support 
frint^collegiate athletics from $355,600 in fiscal year 1992 to $413,600 in fiscal year 1994. 

In fiscal year 1994, four of the nine public "diversities with mandatory atl^^^^^^^^ 
fees, and for fiscal year 1995, five of the nine public universities inaeased mandatory athletic fees. 
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Ill addition, Sangamon State University implemented a new athletic fee of $72.00 per year. Over the 
two-year period, fiscal year 1993 to fiscal year 1995, only Eastern Illinois University and Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale did not inaease athletic fees. Increases in athletic fees ranged from 
an incnase of 5.1 percent at the University of Illinois at Chicago to 40.6 percent at Northeastern 
Illinois University. During this two-year period, Illinois Sute University inaeased its athleUc fee 
27^ percent and Northern Illinois University inaeased its athletic fee 33.5 percent 

In response to the Board's resolution, the Board of Governors initiated a study of intercollegiate 
athletics. The Board of Governors concluded that limited use of state support for intercolle^ate 
athletics was appropriate and recommended that a spending cap of 1^ percent of state appropriations 
be implemented for intercollegiate athletics. 

It is clear that certain institutions shifted funding for intercollegiate athletics fi^om state funding 
to student fees. This pracUce contradicts the Board's intent to reinvest state funds from 
intercollegiate athletics to higher priorities and to encourage program changes and produaivity 
improvements in intercollegiate athletics that do not add to students' financial burden. During the 
coming year, institutions should continue to examine athletics programs for productivity improvements 
in program offering, scheduling, and conference affiliations. Board staff wiU continue to monitor 
progress made by pubUc universiUes in eliminating state support for intercollegiate athletics and wiU 
prepare a report on intercollegiate athletics for the Board in Spring 1995. 



Assessment of Institutional Actions in 1993-94 and Recommendations for 1994-95 



ChicHEO State Universit\' 

Chicago sute University is organized into three divisions: Academic Affaire, Administrative 
Affaire, and Institutional Advancement. The academic affaire division, in turn, comprises the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, and Nureing and AlUed Health Professions. In fall 1993, 
the University enrolled 9,507 students, an inaease of 58 percent over fall 1988. At the end of fiscal 
year 1994, the University offered 36 bachelor's and 15 master's degree programs. 

Productivity improvements reported by Chicago State Univereity totaled $1.2 mUlion. However, 
only $227,000, or 19.6 percent of the reported amount, was the result of decisions to eliminate, reduce, 
or consolidate lower priorities. The largest component of the Univereit/s reinvestments came from 
unfilled positions and other sources not associated with priority decisions. 

Priorities . Chicago State Univereity identified seven priorities in its priorities statement 
addressing the achievement of underrepresented students, undergraduate instruction, and the 
economic development of the community. Specifically, the Univereity's priorities are to provide higher 
education opportunities to undenepresented populations, to reuin and graduate students through 
academic safety nets, to provide students opportunities for career advancement, to contribute to the 
social welfare of the community, to support faculty development, to achieve excellence in 
undergraduate instruction, and to develop a residence hall. The priorities statement reflects the 
Univereity's focus statement. Reinvestment in programs to inaease minority student achievement is 
particularly noteworthy as the Univereity experienced inaeases in retention and graduation rates 
between fall 1988 and spring 1994. As reported by the Univereity, the one-year retention rate for this 
period inaeased from 55 percem to 66 percent, and the two-year retention rate inaeased from 
35 percent to 50 percent. The six-year degree completion rate inaeased from 17 percent in 1989 to 
23 percent in 1993. 

Consistent with the statewide initiative to examine faculty roles and tesponsibilities, the 
Univereity established several faculty enrichment activities and an internal grant program designed to 
help faculty improve classroom teaching, incorporate aitical thinking into the airnculum,and develop 
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innovative programs to enhance student retention. The University did not report on affordability 
initiatives or on off-campus programs in its 1994 productivity report 

Instruction . In October 1992, it was recommended that three undergraduate and four graduate 
programs be considered for eliminaUon. The University eliminated the three undergraduate prograins 
and retained the four graduate programs. The University decided to retain master's programsm 
geography, history, and biology and established enrollment and degree goals for the programs. The 
University surpai^ enrollment goals for the KiA. in Geography, although degree completion did 
not match goals and remains low. The University maintains that this program is important as Uie onty 
master's program in geography serving a predominantly minority population and because it is closely 
linked to the Universit/s Neighborhood Assistance Center, a community outreach priority. The 
master's programs in history and biology met enrollment and degree goals. Quality improvements m 
history include curriculum changes in response to student feedback, whUe productivity improvements 
in biology resulted from merging two options. Degree production in the master's program in biology 
has improved. 

In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised the Board of Governors tiiat the 
MS Ed. in Bilingual/Bicultural Education offered by Chicago State University was no longer 
educationally or economically justified. In response, die University took steps to increase enrollment 
from 18 students in fiill 1993 tiirough a federal grant to provide scholarships for 40 students, and Uie 
curriculum vras redesigned to prepare practicing teachers for bilingual certification. The Board of 
Governors has decided to retain the program. Concerns about tiie need for the program, enrollment 
levels, rates of completion, and tiie quaUty of tiie redesigned curriculum should continue to receive 
attention and should be addressed in the next comprehensive program review. 

As part of its regular review of programs during fiscal year 1994, the University reviewed the 
M.S. in Biology, discussed above, and the B.S. in Biology. Undergraduate enrollment doubled smce 
1989, from 124, to 246 in fall 1993. However, it was shown tiiat the biology program has one of the 
lowest degree completion rates. The University responded to concerns about tiie low completion rate 
by initiating a variety of services to increase retention, including tiie use of course assistants, tutors, 
study groups, mentoring programs, resource guides, internships, computerized tutorials, enhanced 
advising, and teaching practicals. 

Bachelor of Science programs in Occupational Therapy, Nursing, and Health Information 
Administration all experienced strong enrollment increases since 1989, but continue to show low 
degree production. The University is addressing retention concerns tiirough faculty mentonng, peer 
tutoring, computerized tutorials, study skills practice, enriched advising, and student achievement 
tracking The University is also upgrading equipment and Ubrary holdings, increasing full-time faculty, 
adding computer hardware and software, and increasing academic advising. The University ^lieyes 
these changes contributed to an improvement in the pass rate on the nursing certification 
examination, from 62 percent in 1990 to 100 percent in 1993. However, pass rates on certification 
examinations for graduates of occupational tiierapy and healtii information administration, while 
improved, remain low. 

Administration and Support . Since 1992, tiie University has restructured academic departments, 
reducing the toul from eight departments to four. In its 1994 productivity report, the University 
reported produrtivity savings and reinvestments of $890,000 from administrative and suppor^ 
functions. However, most of this amount, $848,000, was the result of reallocating hinds from vacant 
positions, travel, commodities, and equipment budgets into faculty and staff salary increases. 

In addition, the November 1993 report suggested that the University should famine executive 
management, financial management, and superintendence of operation and maintenance of the 
phy^iral plant, areas with high potential for reallocation, and that student services expenditures also 
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should be reviewed. The University did not address any of these areas with high potential for 
reinvestment in its 1994 productivity report 



Research and Public Service , The University reported that it is seeking external funding for its 
two public service units: the Neighborhood Assistance Center and the Gwendolyn Brooks Center for 
Black Literature and Creative Writing. Since these two units are new, the University reported that 
a was too early to determine productivity improvements. Therefore, no assessment of their 
productivity was offered in the 1994 productivity report. The University reported that expenditures 
for research and public service declined 35 percent between fiscal years 1991 and 1994, without 
indicating the priority decisions that led to this change. 

Tntercolleiriate Athletics . In fiscal year 1994, the Univ^ity reduced state-appropriated funds 
for intercollegiate athletics by $52,000. The University maintains that athletic programs are important 
for student identification with academic work. The University's estimated expenditures for 
intercoUegiate athletics totaled $399,138, or 1.1 percent of state-appropriated funds, which is 
consistent with the Board of Governors' policy. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . The University is conmiended for enrollment increase 
and, more importantly, for recent improvements in overall retention and graduation rates. As an 
institution with a predominantly minority student enrollment, the University has made a significant 
contribution to the statewide priority of increasing minority student achievement Where retention 
and graduation rates are low for individual programs, the University should continue to examine 
program quality and strength in light of other priorities. 

Although the University achieved efficiency in many academic and administrative functions 
during 1993-1994 because of enrollment growth, most of its reallocations resulted from normal 
turnover and related economies, not as a result of decisions to reallocate dollars from lower to higher 
priorities. The University did not link the P»Q»P process to its planning process and did not use the 
P»Q»P process to address problems associated with increases in enrollment. The University has taken 
only limited sjeps to reduce or eliminate programs and activities of lesser priority in order to reinvest 
resources in its well-defined priorities. Like institutions with suble enrollment, Chicago Sute 
University needs to focus its priorities and use its resources to establish and maintain quality in its 
programs and services. 

Eastern Illinois University 

Eastern Illinois University is organized into four administrative areas: Academic Affairs, 
Student Affairs, Business Affairs, and Institutional Advancement. The University has reorganized into 
four colleges: Arts and Humanities, Sciences, Business and Applied Sciences, and Education and 
Professional Studies, as well as the School of Adult and Continuing Education and the Graduate 
School. The University offers a total of 64 degree programs, including 44 baccalaureate, 18 master's, 
and two advanced education specialist programs. In fall 1993, the university enrolled 11395 students: 
10,006 (88 percent) undergraduates and 1389 (12 percent) graduate students. In fiscal year 1993, 
2,169 students earned baccalaureate degrees and 518 earned master's degrees. 

In fiscal year 1994, the University reportexl that it reallocated more than $2.7 million to higher 
priorities- preserving its focus on undergraduate education ($345,500); continuing to expand 
opportunities and achievements of minority students ($79,000); remaining affordable to students; and 
compensating adequately its faculty and staff ($1389,000). In other actions in fiscal year 1994^ 
additional fiinds were reallocated to sick leave and early retirement payouts ($714,000) and 
international student seivices ($67,000). The campus's priorities are consistent with its focus 
statements and support statewide priorities. 
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priorities . Eastern's three priorities are to improve the quality of edtication, especially at the 
undergraduate level; to enhance the quality of students and student life; and to preserve and enhance 
the campus' teaching, learning, and working environment 

In specific actions, the University reinvested $300^00 to bolster both its general education 
program and support student services. More general cducaUon and upper-division course sections 
will be offered to assist in timely degree completion. Plans to limit enrollment to between 10,000 and 
10^ fuU-time-equivalent students and to link academic advising, counseling, and testing to promote 
student recruitment and retention are also underway. Between fiscal year 1993 and fiscal year 1994, 
the campus reallocated contractually assigned duties from administration, research, or service activities 
to support instructioa Increasing the number of minority students at Eastern is also a high priority. 
Eastern's minority student population increased slightly over the previous year, analysis of longer-term 
data reveals that Eastern's minority student proportion of the total student population increased two 
percent from bll 1984 to faU 1994. 

Instruction. Since fall 1992, the campus eliminated one master's program, consolidated three 
master's program into one NLS. in Biological Sciences, and eliminated two baccalaureate program 
options. In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised the Board of Governors that the 
Bj\. in German, M.S. in Technology, and Master of Business Administration (M.Bj\.) offered by 
Eastern Illinois University were no longer educationally or economically justified. The University and 
the Board of Governors decided to retain the two master's programs and consolidate the baccalaureate 
with related programs. Eastern plans to consolidate its bachelor's degrees in French, Spanish, and 
German into a single bachelor's degree in foreign languages. Concerns remain about both the quality 
and enrollment levels of the M.S. in Technology degree. A significant portion of Eastern's enrollment 
in the technology program was at the Chanute Air Force Base in Rantoul which has closed. To 
improve enrollment, Eastern requested approval to offer the program off-campus in the Richland 
Community College district, citing student demand in its greater service area as rationale for the 
program's continuance. In future program review, the University should address the adequacy of 
resources to maintain a high quality program. 

The M.BA. program was found not economically or educationally justified because of high 
program costs and low enrollment Another major concern was that resources had been drawn away 
from the undergraduate business program and directed toward the M.B.A. program, in part to enable 
the M.B.A. program to gain accreditation. This concern over resources remains and should be 
addressed in future program review. 

No mention was made in the 1994 productivity report of the continuing review of the B.A. in 
Technology Education program, as expected from the 1993 produaivity report. Statewide analysis in 
1990 indicated low occupational demand for secondary teachers in technology programs. The 
University briefly addressed the area of off-campus programming in its 1994 productivity report. 
Distance learning initiatives are being developed to tak^ advantage of the telecommunications systems 
in the regional Illinois Prairie Higher Education Consortium. 

Administration and Support . Because the campuses fiscal year 1992 administration and support 
expenditures were higher than average in the subcategories of departmental administration, public 
relations and development, superintendence of operations and maintenance, and custodial care and 
utiUty support, the campus was asked to review these areas for potential savings. 

The University addressed departmental administration through the consolidation of six colleges 
into four which effectively eliminated two administrative offices. In addition, administrative positions 
were consolidated or eliminated in three other areas. Other initiatives reported by the University 
increased quality, including the consolidation of student teacher coordination in the College of 
Sciences, consolidation of the enrollment management division and students services division, and 
computerization of registration in Career Planning and Placement. A total of $446,500 from these 
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initiatives was reinvested in undergraduate general education, tlie honors program, disability services, 
distance learning, minority student achievement, and international student services. 

The University also reported in its 1994 productivity report that approximately $2.1 million were 
reaUocated to feicalty and staff salary inaeases and sick leave and earfy reUrement payouts from the 
elimination and <iowngrading of vacant posi'uons, the charging of costs to sources other than state- 
appropriated funds, and centralized planning funds. The eliminaUon and downgrading of vacant 
positions was not tied to productivity improvement or to a determination that the programs or 
services were lower priorities. 

The University also participated in the National Association of College and University Business 
Officere (NACUBO) Benchmark Survey, with the intention of using data from this study to develop 
performance indicators on approximately 38 administraUve and support processes and functions. 
Areas under investigation include admission, financial aid, accounts payable, human resources, 
information technology, facQities, and the Ubrary. The study will be completed in January 1995, with 
recommendations for productivity improvements to follow. 

Productivity improvements were also begun in the custodial area, where the University has 
already completed an initial study of custodial manpower and has suggested improvements. A further, 
more detailed study has been prop(Ked and the University is currently reviewing service levels. In the 
area of utility improvements, the campus has undertaken three major initiatives. First, it has 
completed the conversion begun in fiscal year 1992 from steam to coal and expects the lower cost of 
this fuel to result in savings over time. Second, it is participating in the Governor's Energy Efficiency 
PUot Project. And third, the University has arranged for an energy audit of the campus under a self- 
funding arrangement which uses annual energy savings to fund capital improvements. Public relations 
and development were not mentioned in Eastern's 1994 productivity report. 

Research and Public Service . In the 1993 productivity report. Eastern reported that all public 
service artivities would be examined to ensure cost-effectiveness and to determine whether they could 
become self-supporting. In the 1994 productivity report, the University did not report any results 
from this examination and noted a reaUocation of $25,500 from the Business Development Center to 
instructional programs, without further explanation. The University also identified a total of $266,000 
in productivity improvements as potential long-term gains from this review of public service programs 
and activities. Although neither organized research nor departmental research were mentioned as 
sources of reinvestment, the campus surv^ of faculty workloads reported that less than ten percent 
of faculty time was devoted to research activities. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . In its 1994 productivity report, the University, in concert with the 
recommendation of the Board of Governors, maintained the position that support for intercollegiate 
athletics from state-appropriated fimds should continue. Although the University transferred three 
coaches' salaries to non-appropriated fimds, the University did not decide to reduce, consolidate, or 
eliminate offerings based on its priorities. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . Tlie University is commended for its use of the NACUBO 
Benchmark Survey in its assessment of the productivity of support fiinctions. Eastern has also made 
a significant productivity improvement through its consolidation of six academic colleges mto four. 
In its fiscal year 1994 actions, however, a majority of the reallocations were not tied to priority 
decisions In addition, the University did not address research and public service as areas for potential 
productivity improvements. The University should follow up on the results of the study of custodial 
manpower needs and examine public relations and development expenditures, areas with high 
potential for reinvestment. Finally, although the University took steps to reduce state funds for 
intercollegiate athletics, further efforts are needed over the next two years. 
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OovernoTS State University 

Governors State University is organized into two divisions: Academic AfEairs and 
Administration and Planning. Academic AfEairs comprises the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Business 
and Public Administration, Education, and Health Professions. In bll 1993, the Unr«rsity enroUed 
5,553 students, an increase of eight percent over £aU 1992, with about equal repesenution of 
undergraduate and graduate students. At the end of fiscal year 1994, the University offered 
18 badtelor's and 19 master's degree programs. Governors State University reported $2.4 million m 
productivity improvements in fiscal year 1994. 

Priorities. The University established a strategic planning process during fiscal year 1994 to 
guide P'Q'P activities and serve as a Vehicle for prioritizing, reviewing, and evaluating academic and 
administrative funcUons and spending." The University identified five priorities in its priorities 
statement: to improve the quaUty of educaUon for non-tradiUonal students, culturally and 
economically diverse students, and distance and differently-abled students; to improve the library 
collecUon; and to expand the University's capacity to accommodate a growing student populaUon. 
These priorities are consistent with the University's focus statement 

The University also acknowledged the statewide priorities on affordability, faculty roles and 
responsibiliUes, and off-campus programs. The University continues to charge the lowest student fees 
in the state among pubUc universities and has not increased fees to replace reaUocated funds. To 
encourage timely degree compleUon, the University modified its academic calendar to be more in Une 
with feeder community coUeges and plans to publish a three-year course schedule so that students can 
make long-term plans for their academic progress. Consistent with the statewide examination of 
faculty roles and responsibilities, the University formed a P»Q»P Faculty Developmeiit Group to 
monitor credit-hour generation and to coordinate professional development opportunities. Faculty 
participate in at least one professional development activity per year on cultural diversity, student 
assessment, or classroom technology. Off-campus program priorities are being met through the South 
Metropolitan Regional Higher Education ConsorUum. The University plans to develop off-campus 
course offerings in the M.S. in Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Sciences program. 

Instruction . In October 1992, staff recommended that Governors State University consider the 
elimination of four undergraduate programs and eight graduate programs. As of November 1993, the 
University eliminated three of the programs, reduced six, and eUminated or reduced five additional 
programs beyond the staff's recommendations, in November 1993, the Board of Higher Education 
advised the Board of Governors that the M.A in Music offered by Governors State University was 
no longer educationally or economically justified. In 1994, the University and the Board of Governors 
eliminated the M.A in Music, as well as the B.A in Music and the Music Teacher Education option. 

The results of program reviews in biological and health programs during fiscal year 1994 
indicate that the University made progress in addressing concerns over quality and produamty. 
Enrollment increased slightly in the B.S. in Biology with compleUon rates at the state average. 
Enrollment in the M.S. in Environmental Biology doubled siuce 1989, but degree completion remains 
low The University reports that the recenUy revised curriculum wUl increase degree completion in 
the master's program. Updated laboratories and equipment also should contnbute to quahty 
improvement. Savings from the trimmed graduate program were reallocated to the undergraduate 
program. 

Amonc the health programs reviewed, both the bachelor's and master's in Communication 
Disorders experienced increased enrollments since 1989. The University reported that between 1988 
and 1992 77 percent of bachelor's graduates entered a master's program. Course eliminations withm 
the two programs and other productivity improvements have helped to contain costs Over 90 percent 
of graduates of the master's program pass the national certification exam on the first attempt. 
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EnroUmcnt in the health administration programs has been steady at the baccalaureate level 
but decUncd at the master's level since 1989, although degree completion rates have been adequate. 
In November 1993, the staff concurred with the University's decision to retain these programs due to 
regional demand. The University expects to increase retention through improved course sequencing, 
scheduling, and advising. 

Enrollment in the B.S. in Nursing decUned by more than 50 percent since 1989, while 
enrollment in the M.S. program increased slighUy. Although these programs are among the smaller 
nursing programs in the sute, th^: master's program enrolls a high proporUon of minority students. 

Administration and Support The benchmark analysis in the November 1993 report indicated 
there was high potential for reinvesting funds from several subfunctions of administration and support 
In its 1994 productivity report, the University reported savings and reinvestment of over $1.0 million 
from administrative and support functions. 

Research and Public Service . The November 1993 report also indicated there was high potential 
for producUvity sayings in public service and research at Governors State University. The University, 
however, did not report any changes in organized research or public service. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . There is no intercollegiate athletics program at Governors State 
University. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . Governors State University has effertively linked its 
strategic planning process to its P»Q»P initiative and has used the process to advance its priorities. 
Significant reductions in instructional programs have been made, and program priorities were refined, 
resulting in two academic program eliminations during fiscal year 1994. Additionally, the University 
addressed the statewide priority on affordability by mainuining its low student fees and by modifying 
the academic calendar to facilitate timely degree completion. The University began to address the 
statewide priority on faculty roles and responsibiUties by establishing professional development 
opportunities for faculty. The University wiU need to focus, in particular, on research and pubUc 
service, student services, management support, and overall support for operations and maintenance 
of the physical plant, areas identified with high potential for productivity gains in Uie November 1993 
analysis. 

Northeastern Illinois University 

Northeastern Illinois University is organized into four divisions: Academic Aff^airs, 
Administrative Affairs, Development and PubUc Affairs, and Student Affairs. Academic Affairs 
encompasses tiie Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Business and Management, and Education and the 
Graduate CoUege. In fall 1993, the University enrolled 10306 students, a five percent deaease from 
fall 1992. Seventy-four percent of the students are undergraduates. At the end of fiscal year 1994, 
the University offered 37 bachelor's and 23 master's programs. 

Northeastern Illinois University reported approximately $1.3 million in productivity 
improvements in its 1994 productivity report. The staff determined that 80 percent of that amount, 
or just over $1.0 million, resulted from eliminations, reductions, or consolidations of lower priority 
activities. 

Priorities Northeastern Illinois University identified five priorities to guide P»Q»P decisions: 
to ensure diversity through efforts in admissions, inaeased student achievement, improved graduation 
rates and placement outcomes; to create academic computing classrooms; to improve working 
conditions for faculty; to collaborate with other institutions in programs, activities, and public service; 
and to continue to make productivity improvements. These priorities refiect the University s focus 
stetement. Priorities not discussed in the 1994 productivity report include plans to increase fund- 
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raising capabilities, to update physical and technological structures, and to expand collaboration with 
other univcisiUes and insUtutions. The University did not directly address the sutcwide pnonUcs of 
affordabillty and faculty roles and responsibilities in its 1994 productivity report Off-campus 
programming was partially addressed in the review of the Center for Inner Qty Studies, discussed 
below. 

InstrucUon . In Oaobcr 1992, the staff recommended that Northeastern Illinois University 
consider 11 prograins for elimination. By November 1993, the University eliminated three of the 
recommended programs and eliminated or reduced five other programs not included in the staffs 
recommendations. In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised the Board of 
Governors that the BS. in Physics, the M.S. in Earth Science, and the MEd. in Teaching of Langiwge 
Arts offered by Northeastern Illinois University were no longer educationally or economically justified. 

The University reported increased enroUment and quality improvements in all three programs. 
Enrollment increased 15 percent in the B.S. in Physics, and a curriculum review showed that 
guidelines of the American Association of Physics Teachers were met Enrollment also mcreased m 
the M.S. in Earth Science. During fiscal year 1994, the University established a relationship with the 
Environmental Protection Agency to increase student interest in the area of environmental saence 
and to provide opportuniUes for student and faculty development The University beUeves this 
arrangement will increase enrollment and degree compleUon. As a result of an mtensive review of 
the M.Ed. in Teaching of Unguage Arts, the University increased the number of required courses and 
reports that enrollment and degree completion improved. The Board of Governors decided to retain 
these programs. Concerns about the quality and priority of these programs should continue to be 
addressed and should be thoroughly examined in the next comprehensive review of these programs. 

In oaobcr 1992, the staff also recommended that Northeastern Illinois University take 
immediate steps to strengthen the B.A. and M.A. in Inner City Studies. It was suggested that the 
resources available to the programs should be strengthened and better coordinated with the main 
campus and that student success must be improved or the programs should be eliminated. It was 
recommended that a mechanism be established to make the academic and support services of the mam 
campus available to support the programs, to recruit and retain students, and to improve graduation 
rates. Further, it was recommended that the University consider ways in which inner city studies can 
complement and supplement programs on the main campus. If, after two years, substantial progress 
had not been made in overcoming concerns raised in program reviews, it was, recommended that the 
University eliminate the B.A. and M.A. in Inner City Studies. 

Past program reviews of the B.A. and MA. in Inner City Studies had raised many concerns 
about the mission and goals of the programs; low enroUmem, credit hour, and degree producuon; very 
low ratios of degrees earned to enrollment; undefined occupational demand for graduates; narrowness 
of the required curriculum; adequacy of admission requirements and qualification of students; lack 
of differentiation between the undergraduate and graduate programs; and the lack of an effective 
inter-relationship among the Center, its programs, and the main campus curriculum. 

Both the bachelor's and master's programs are offered at the off-campus Center for Inner City 
Studies After review of the mission and activities of the Center, it was fiirther recommended that 
Northeastern Illinois University clearly define the service mission of the Center and its relationship 
to the University's mission by extending the on-campus community's participation and involvement 
in the Center's service programs. It also was recommended that the University ensure that the 
Center's service programs were articulated with programs on the main campus or other p(Ktsecondary 
institutions and monitor the progress of students into higher education. It was recommended that the 
University consider closing the Center if. after two years, these goals were not being achieved. 

In response, the University reported that the Center took steps to addr^ ^^J^"!!^?, 
concerns. To improve ties with the main campus, cooperative recruiting of students from the Center s 
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neighborhood was iniUated and a pUot sunmer bridge program offered. The University plans to 
instaU a distance-learning classroom at the Center to provide Uve admissions conferences with the 
main campus for potential students, expand course offerings, and permit faculty exchanges. 

The University addressed concerns about demand for the programs by conducting surveys of 
graduates and employers that showed that responding students were appropriately placed, and selerted 
employeis were satisfied with students' preparation. Farther examination of the occupational 
objectives of and demand for the programs is to be undertaken, and further reviews of the cumcula 
and revision of the Center's mission and goals and its programs are underway. In r«Poi»e to 
concerns about low degree production, the Center discovered that while a total of 55 students 
graduated from the undergraduate program in the ten years between 1983 and 1993, an addmonal 90 
students transferred to and graduated from other programs at the University. Forty-three percent of 
tiie students enrolled in 1993 reported tiiat they intended to major in another field. 

The staff recommends tiiat tiie University continue and expand efforts to strengthen the 
instructional programs of the Inner Qty Studies Center. Of particular concern is the underpaduate 
program With a ten-year average of six graduates per year and average enrollment of over 100, the 
prooam is clearly not accomplishing tiie fundamentol objective of guiding students to degree 
rompletion. The fact that over 40 percent of recent students intend to change majors and twice as 
many of its past students graduated from otiier programs as graduated from tiie Inner Qty Studies 
proaam suggests tiie program is not meeting the needs of students. Alternative ways to provide 
instruction in tiiis field, such as minors or sequences in the otiier degree programs, should be 
considered. Consideration should also be given to reaUocating resources to expand course and 
program offerings that provide stronger career opportunities to students and strengthen patiiways to 
degree programs at Northeastern Illinois University and otiier institutions. 

During fiscal year 1994, the University reviewed a bachelor's and master's program in biology. 
Enrollment increased by 11 percent between 1989 and 1993 in the bachelor's degree program. The 
number of degrees awarded has averaged 10 percent of total fall enrollment for the last five years, one 
of the lowest completion rates in tiie stote. Citing a high proportion of part-time students as an 
explanation for the low completion rates, tiie University acknowledged that course scheduling and 
career advisement need strengthening. During the 1993-94 review period, the Univeisity revised 
curriculum tracks, eliminated 17 courses, and aUocated more resources for equipment. Enrollment 
in the master's program has remained stetidy in the last five years. The University plans to revise the 
curriculum in light of new faculty perspectives. 

Administration and Support. THe Univeisity reported $407,000 in productivity improvements 
in tiie area of administration and support services. As was recommended in November 1993, 
Northeastern filinois University needs to initiate productivity improvements m areas with high 
potential for productivity saving^: admissions and records, financial aid administration, executive 
management, financial management and operations, and all subfunctions of support for operations 
and maintenance of the physical plant 

i? ^^rrh and Public Service . The November 1993 analysis identified orgrnized research and 
public service as having high potential as a source for reinvestment. The Univeisity diC not address 
either of these areas in its 1994 productivity report. 

i ntermllertate Athletics . As noted above, expenditures for intercollegiate athletics inaeased 
between fiscal year 1992 and fiscal year 1994. This increase was due primarity to an increase m 
expenditures from non-appropriated funds fueled by inaeases in studem fees. Between fiscal years 
^9^ and 1995, student fL 'will inaease 40 percent. TTie Univeisity plam ro reduced costs by 
switching to an athletic conference whose games are nearer to the University s location. Addiuona y. 
Te Univeisity hopes to find new opportunities for private support of the athletic program Currently. 
Ihe University spSds less than one percem of its sute-appropriated funds on its athletic program. 
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Conclusion:^ and Recommcpdations . The University made progress in identifying priorities, 
improving quality, and increasing productivity. However, several areas have been identified where 
continued progress can be made. The sufif recommends that the University expand efforts to 
suengthen programs in Inner Qty Studies and focus the priorities of the Inner Qty Studies Center. 
Improvements made in other academic programs will continue to be monitored through program 
review. 

In addition, the University needs to address several administrative areas not addressed in the 
1994 productivity report, including admissions and records, financial aid administration, executive 
management, financial management and operations, and physical plant operations and maintenance. 
Productivity improvements should result from decisions to eliminate, reduce, or consolidate lower 
priority activities. Although the University took steps to reduce state funds for intercollegiate 
athletics, further efforts are needed. 

Western Blinois University 

Western Illinois University is organized into four administrative units: Academic Affairs, 
Administrative Services, Student Services, and Advancement and Public Services. As of July 1, 1994, 
the University consolidated Academic Affoirs from six to four colleges: Arts and Sciences, Business 
and Technologies, Education and Human Services, and Fine Arts and Communications. In addition 
to its campus in Macomb, the University also operates the Rock Island Regional Undergraduate 
Center (RIRUC) in Moline. The University offers 82 degree programs, including 49 bachelor's, 
31 master's, and two advanced education specialist programs. In fall 1993, the University enrolled 
11395 students: 10,006 undergraduates (88 percent), and 1389 graduate students (12 percent). In 
fiscal year 1993, 2,169 students earned baccalaureate and 518 earned master's degrees. 

Western Illinois University reported that it reallocated $2,6 miUion in fiscal year 1994 with 
$699,200 reinvested in undergraduate and graduate instruction, one of its five higjiest priorities. 
Significant reinvestment, $1.4 million, was made in faculty and suff salaries. Other priority 
reinvestments were in the use of technology, improving diversity, faculty salaiy competitiveness, and 
faculty development Other improvements included extending the number of off-campus courses 
consistent with the University's charge to serve the educational and cultural needs of west-central 
Dlinois. Produaivity improvements to maintain the physical plant were support(xl by nonappropriated 
resources. 

Priorities. The University's priority sutement identifies support of the following five highest 
priorities: quality undergraduate and graduate education; laboratory, computer, and telecommunica- 
tions technology, justice, equity, and diversity initiatives; maintenance and improvement of the 
University infrastructure; and extended and continuing education programs and activities. These five 
priorities are consistent with the University's focus statement and also support statewide prioritiu. 
Overall, the University's reinvestments were consistent with its highest priorities and its focus 
sutement. In the past year, the University has focused its efforts at quality improvements by 
strengthening the undergraduate curriculum through the following actions: eliminating several 
curricular subspecialties; increasing the number of tenure-track faculty teaching in general education 
and popular, fast-growing subject majors; making overload payments to faculty to increase the number 
of off-campus offerings; and training faculty in the use of instructional technology both on and off 
campus. 

Instruction . In fiscal year 1994, major productivity efforts in instruction included the 
elimination of subspecialties in the high priority dk ciplines of biological sciences and history, and the 
addition of faculty for high priority disciplines that contribute to general education. 

The October 1992 report recommended that Western Illinois University consider eliminating 
four baccalaureate and four master's programs. Since fail 1992, the campus has eliminated four 
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baccalaureate programs and consolidated another, no master's programs were eliminated. In addition 
to the two recommended eliminations, V/estem identified and eliminated two other baccalaureate 
programs (German and business education). In November 1993, the Board of Higher EducaUon 
advised that the M.S. in Industrial Technology was no longer educationally or economically justified. 
The Board of Governors decided to reuin the M.S. in Industrial Technology, ciUng its uniqueness in 
Illinois, increased occupational demand, increased enrollment and degree production over the last 
three years, and a lack of competition for resources between the M.S. in Industrial Technology and 
the B.S. in Manufacturing Engineering Technology at RIRUC WhUe degree production did increase 
fi-om an annual average of eight to 12 degrees awarded over the past three years, concern over 
enrollment levels renuun. 

In its 1994 productivity report. Western proposed eliminating the B.S. in Industrial Technology 
program at the main campus in Macomb and directing students to the new B.S. in Manufarturing 
Engineering Technology which currently is offered only at RIRUC The University proposes to offer 
the B.S. in Manufacturing Engineering Technology at the main campus in Macomb, but phase-down 
of the older B.S. in Industrial Technology at Macomb cannot begin until the new program is 
approved* 

The provision of off-campus programs was addressed by the University in fiscal year 1994. 
Consistent with two of its priorities regarding the support of telecommunications efforts and extended 
and continuing education programs, the University increased course offerings at RIRUC and other 
high demand locations and provided training to faculty in the use of technology to deliver off-campus 
instruction. 

During 1993-94, Western Illinois University reviewed five degree programs: the B.S. and M.S. 
in Communication Sciences and Disorders, the B.S. in Medical Technology, the M.S. in Health 
Education, and the B.S. in Health Sciences. All but two reported sound curricular and enrollment 
bases and were supported without restriction for retention by the Board of Governors. The M.S. in 
Health Education was recommended for continued curriculum revision, a process begun in 1993-94, 
and the low enrollment in the bouny option for the B.S. in Biology was noted. 

Administration and Supix)rt . While Western was at or below statewide averages in almost all 
administrative areas for 1992-93, the Board did idenUfy superintendence of operations and 
maintenance of the physical plant as potential sources of productivity savings in its November 1993 
report. Moderate potential was idenUfied in custodial care. These areas were discussed briefiy in the 
University's 1994 productivity report. The University indicated that it was difficult to identify new 
money for the maintenance and improvement of the physical plant 

In other actions, the University reduced departmental expenditures in fiscal year 1994, resulting 
in $805300 for reinvestment. This action represents a management decision but is not the result of 
planned priority decisions. The Universit)' also reported $892,200 in productivity improvements in 
administration and support services. Included in this amount was $182,600 from reduction in the 
equipment reserve category, a decision which could compromise qualit>' in the future by reducing 
funds available for equipment replacement. Another improvement reported was the reallocation of 
$21,000 from the salary of a pracUcal nurse in Student Health Services to the student fees budget. 

Research and Public g eryi^. In fiscal year 1994, retirements in the Institute for Regional and 
Community Studies and Regional Development accounted for $68,600 available for reinvestment. 
These reductions in public service, however, did not address the need to reduce Mate appropriations 
in organized research, an area for potentially high productivity reinvestment. 

Intercnllegiatc Athletics . The University reported in its 1993 productivity ^epo^Jhat it 
intended to reduce state-appropriated funding for intercollegiate athletics by an additional $200,000 
in fiscal year 1994. The University fell short by $50,000. No details about either the $150,000 in 
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productivity improvements or the University's plans to continue to reduce sute^ppropriatcd support 
were provided in the University's 1994 productivity report. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . The University addressed three of its highest priorities in 
fiscal year 1994 and is conunended for efforts to refine its instructional priorities and to improve 
quality through an increase in course sections offered both on and off campus and in the number of 
full-time tenure-track faculty hired in general education and high demand subject areas. A 
considerable proportion of the funds provided for reinvestment in fiscal year 1994, however, were not 
clearly associated with decisions about priorities. The University should increase efforts to make 
productivity improvements in research and instruction and to address the potential for reallocations 
from superintendence of operations and maintenance. Finally, the University took steps to reduce 
state funds for intercollegiate athletics, although further efforts will be needed to completely phase 
out use of state funds. The University is encouraged to pursue its efforts to examine program and 
conference changes to improve the quality and productivity of the athletic program. 

Illinois State University 

Illinois State University is organized into four administrative areas: Academic Affairs, Student 
Affaire, Business and Fmance, and Institutional Advancement There are five colleges: Applied 
Science and Technology, Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, and Fine Arts. In fall 1993, Illinois 
State Univereity enrolled 20,610 students, including 17,524 undergraduates and 3,086 graduate 
j,tudents. In fiscal year 1993, the University awarded 4,687 degrees comprising 4,062 bachelor*s, 
583 master's, and 42 doctoral degrees. 

Under P»Q»P, Illinois State University has reinvested in the past two years a total of 
$4.1 million in higher priorities, including $2.5 million in fiscal year 1994. Of this amount, a total of 
$1.2 million was allocated to faculty salaries. Other high priority areas receiving funds for 
reinvestment included undergraduate education, deferred maintenance, cost increases, and minority 
student achievement. For fiscal year 1995, the University reports that $2.6 miUion will be reinvested, 
with undergraduate education receiving $1.5 million. 

Priorities. The Universit/s priority statement identifies the following major areas for emphasis 
and development: to provide undergraduate and graduate programs which are of the highest quality 
in the state of Illinois; improve access, retention, and graduation of students from underrepresented 
groups; promote teaching and learning methods that integrate knowledge, reinforce baccalaureate 
skills, and synthesize learning experiences; and address the faculty and infrastructure needs of the 
campus. A number of University priorities relate to undergraduate education, instructional technology, 
computing, and faculty quality and productivity, as well as identify programs that the University plans 
to develop. The University's priority statement builds upon its mission and focus statements and 
offere guidance for internal and state-level budget development and program approval. 

In the past year, the University undertook a number of initiatives to respond to statewide 
priorities. For instance, in order to make college more affordable, the University is developing 
programs and procedures that will enable selected students to complete a baccalaureate program in 
three academic yeare and four summers. Students pursuing this option will receive priority 
registration and special academic counseling. The University is also developing a new system to 
collect, analyze, and report information about faculty effort and productivity, is revising its genera) 
education core, and is implementing changes to enrich the campus learning environment. The 
University is also developing a distance education program for institutions that are members of the 
Central Illinois Higher Education Consortium. 

Instruction. The October 1992 Staff Recommendations on Productivity Improvements at Public 
UniversUies recommended that Illinois State University consider eliminating 12 degree programs: four 
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bachelor's, four master's, and four doctoral programs. Since then, the University has eliminated five 
programs: three programs recommended by staff and two programs identified through the University's 
review process. The eliminated programs were one bachelor's, one master's, one doctor of education, 
and two doctor of arts programs. The University also discontinued coursework in Chinese and Arabic 
and eliminated a cooperative program in agriculture. 

In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised the Board of Regents that four 
programs offered by Illinois State University were no longer educationally or economically justified: 
the Master of Music, the Master of Music Performance, the EiD. in Art, and Ph.D. in Biological 
Sciences. In the past year, the University and the Board of Regents reexamined these programs, 
resulting in the eliminaUon of the Ed.D. in Art The Board of Regents decided to retain the other 
three programs. As part of this review, the University also eliminated two fine arts sequences. The 
University should continue to monitor the Ph.D. in Biological Sciences and address the concerns that 
have bc^n identified about this program. 

In the past year, the University instituted a process to identify its highest and lowest priority 
instructional programs. A University Academic Enhancement Committee reviewed a total of 
66 instructional programs, designating 17 programs as being of the highest quality. In the coming 
year, the University wiU examine the "unique contributions, opportunities, and needs" of these high 
priority programs. 

The Univereity*s 1994 productivity report indicated that a planning assumption has been that 
the University would need "to reallocate resources among instructional programs in order ^to 
implement academic priorities." Following this assumption, the University established a process "to 
identify programs that, while still educationally and economically viable, are less central to the 
University's mission and, therefore, might be considered for elimination." As a result, in fall 1994 the 
University identified 19 academic programs for further review and possible elimination. Most of these 
recommendations do not eliminate a program but rather eliminate a rarely-awarded degree in a field 
in which another degree already exists. For instance, the University has recommended eliminating 
the B.A. but retaining the B.S. in Biological Sciences. The University does not anticipate any 
significant funding reinvestment fi-om these program decisions since these changes were proposed to 
addre^ phUosophical issues related to curricula and encourage students to take courses that support 
program objectives. 

In addition to actions to identify high and low priority programs, the University decided to 
eliminate 53 faculty positions that were vacant or will become vacant due to retirement in fiscal 
year 1995. These position eliminations include 28 positions in the College of Arts and Sciences and 
10 posiUons in the College of Applied Science and Technology. Primarily as a result of these actions, 
instructional reallocations for fiscal year 1995 are projected at $1.5 million. The University's position 
eliminations occurred after consultation among the provost, deans, and department chairs on ways to 
improve instructional productivity. However, this action is contrary to the statement made by the 
University in its 1993 productivity report that identified as a priority maintaining the level of faculty 
positions. The University's report also revealed that a number of the position eliminations are m 
departments containing programs identified by the University as being of the highest quality. Finally, 
since there was no corresponding effort to refine program focus, the University reported that these 
position eliminations will have negative implications for educational quality with "serious implications 
for the scope of academic programming at Illinois State in particular and for faculty roles and 
responsibilities in general." 

During the 1993-94 academic year, Illinois State University reviewed three programs in the life 
sciences and six health professions' programs as part of the new statewide program review schedule. 
The University reported that graduates of its health professions' programs have performed well on 
state licensing exams. There is concern about minority enrollment and about multicultural issues in 
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the work place and patient care. Enrollments increased significantly in the bachelor's programs in 
safety and environmental health. 

^^^pjst fytfon and Support Under P*Q*P, the University reduced administrative and support 
costs in the past two years by a total of $3.1 million-$856,600 in fiscal year 1993 and $2.2 million in 
fiscal year 1994. The major priority decision made by the University in fiscal year 1994 was the 
closing of the College of Continuing Education and Public Service, resulting in a reinvestment of 
$1.1 million. The University's continued involvement in continuing education and public service 
activities will be coordinated at the college leveL 

In addition to closing the College of Continuing Education and Public Service, the University 
reduced other administrative and support costs and reinvested $1.1 million. Most of these cost 
reductions occurred in administrative units, such as physical plant and printing, with smaller 
reductions in student support and academic units. In addiUon to fiscal year 1994 cost rcducUons, the 
University also budgeted an additional $850,000 in administrative and support cost reductions for 
fiscal year 1995, including the elimination of 10 dvil service and several student worker positions at 
the main campus library, the elimination of the director of enrollment management, and cost 
reductions in the offices of the provost and vice presidents of student afiiairs and business and finance. 
The University also participated in the NACUBO benchmarking study to identify select areas for 
quality and productivity improvements. 

Research and Public Service. Based the November 1993 report on benchmarks for public 
universities, the University has a high potential for productivity improvements in departmental 
research and public service. To date, the University has not undertaken significant produaivity 
improvements in these areas, reporting a reduction of $61,200 in research and public service in fiscal 
year 1993 and no reinvestments in fiscal year 1994. The University reported the Center for Higher 
Education and the Center for Educational Finan(» will be consolidated in fiscal year 1995, although 
no cost reductions are projected fi'om this merger. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . In fiscal year 1994, the University reinvested $372,600 in General 
Revenue funds from intercollegiate athletics by replacing these revenues with student fees. The 
University has budgeted an additional $300,800 reduction in General Revenue funds for intercollegiate 
athletics for fiscal year 1995. The University will have reinvested $816,400 by the end of fiscal year 
1995, of which $590,000, or 72 percent, will be replaced with increased student fees. Although this 
action reduces reliance on state-appropriated funds, it increase the financial burden on all students 
and places increased demands, on student financial aid systems including Illinois* Moneuiy Award 
Program. The mandatory student fee for intercollegiate athletics at Illinois State University was $151 
in fiscal year 1994, the highest among Illinois universities. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. Illinois Sute University made numerous productivity 
improvements and fiinding reinvestments under its P*Q»P initiative. Most notable were reductions 
in administrative and support costs and the elimination of Uie CoUege of Continuing Education and 
Public Service, as well as cost and position reductions in a wide variety of other units. The University 
undertook a significant effort this past year in identifying 17 high priority instructional programs. In 
the coming year, Uic University will decide how to sustain and strengtiien educational quality in these 
programs. The University's identification of 19 low priority programs did not result in the 
identification of funds for reinvestment or enhance its instructional focus. The limited funds realized 
from instruaional program aaions and the absence of any significant cost reduaions in research and 
pubUc service will constrain the University's ability to invest in those areas it has identified as high 
priorities. A major cause for concern is the University's decision to use student fees as the pnnapal 
means for replacing General Revenue funds budgeted for intercollegiate athletics. Significantly 
increasing fees has resulted in higher student costs at a time when college affordability is a major 
concern of students and their families. Finally, the University is commended for a number of aaions 
with high potential for making progress in areas of high priority. The decision to develop a three-year 
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degree program, a system for examining faculty effort and productivity, and a number of innovative 
programs in undergraduate education and distance learning are important initiatives that advance 
sutewide priorities. 

Northern Illinois University 

Northern Illinois University is organized into five administrative areas: Academic Affairs, 
Business and Operations, Development and Alumni RelaUons, Student Affairs, and Finance and 
Planning. There are six ooUeges: Business, EducaUon, Engineering and Engineering Technolog, ^ 
Uberal Arts and Sciences, Professional Studies, and Visual and Performing Arts. In faU 1993, 
Northern Illinois University enrolled 23,177 students, including 16,805 undergraduate, 6,062 graduate, 
and 310 professional students. In fiscal year 1993, the University awarded 5,118 academic degrees, 
including 3,559 bachelor's, 1348 master's, 122 doctoral, and 89 first-professional degrees. 

Under P»Q»P, Northern Illinois University reinvested $7.0 million in high priorities in the past 
two years, including $3.0 million in fiscal year 1994. Of this total, $1.6 was reinvested in salaries. 
Other high priorities reviving reallocated funds include under-paduate education, cost increases and 
equipment, operations of new buUdings, minority student achievement and staff representation, libraiy 
support, and technology. 

Priorities . The priorities idenUfied in the University's statement are linked to the University's 
mission and focas statements and should offer assistance in future budget allocation and program 
development processes. The University's priority statement includes five major categories: meetmg 
needs of undergraduate, graduate, and professional education; increasing the participation and 
achievement of students and faculty from underrepresented groups; improving the campus educational 
and work environment; serving regional academic needs; and maintaining and improving the campus 
infrastructure. Under the undergraduate and graduate and professional education priority, the 
University identified the foUowing specific actions: refining and implemenUng an assessment plan for 
under^duate and graduate programs; reviewing the general education program; and implementmg 
computer-assisted instruction in freshman writing courses. The University also intends to strengthen 
undergraduate education in professional programs, expand the size and improve the quality of the 
physical therapy program, and seek approval for a B.S. in Business Administration. 

Instruction . The October 1992 Staff Recommendations on Productivity Improvements at Public 
UniversUies recommended that Northern lUinois University consider eliminating 15 programs at the 
bachelor's, master's, doctoral, and first-professional levels, as well as reducing its off-campus offenngs 
in education. To date, the University has eliminated 10 programs, inclu Jing two bachelor's, seven 
master's, and one doctoral program. In addition, the University eliminated one minor, four emphases 
in bachelor's programs, and four master's specializations; and consolidated three master's programs 
in education into one and the doctoral program in reading into the doctoral program in curnculum 
and instruction. 

In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised the Board of Regents that the Ph.D. 
in Economics, Ph.D. in Geology, and Ed.D. in Special Education offered by Northern Ilhnois 
University were no longer economically and educationally justified. In the past year, the University 
and Board of Regents reexamined these programs and related curricula and decided to retam them, 
but also decided to eliminate one doctoral program in education to be identified after further study 
The University should cominue to address concerns about the quality of these doctoral programs and 
reexamine their quality, as well as sutewide need and resources, in the regular program review 
process. 

The University also reviewed its off-campus offerings, eliminating 61 off-campus sites, including 
50 graduate and 11 education specialist program sites. This consolidation of the University s off- 
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campus sites in the field of education should improve educational quality and administrative efiBcienqr 
and will enable the University to enhance computer, library, and other student services at its 
remaining ofF-campus sites. 

Most of the University's program eliminations and curriculum restructuring did not generate 
sigTiificant funding for reinvestment^ in part because instructional resources for some programs will 
bf used for related teacher preparation programs or to incorporate courses into other programs. The 
greatest reinvestment from program actions came from eliminating the NLA. in Library and 
Information Studies. >^>art from program eliminations and restruauring, however, the University 
made a number of significant productivity improvements to enhance instructional quality and cost 
effectiveness. 

A significant productivity and quality improvement was the University's decision to esublish 
priorities for sunmier school course offerings, giving precedence to general education courses and 
courses in which students often experience bottlenecks in completing their baccalaureate majors. 
Using these guidelines, the summer session was able to accommodate an inaease of 43 transfer 
students and 224 on-campus undergraduates. In another aaion, the University reviewed and 
streamlined its curriculum, eliminating 71 graduate courses and 30 courses offered for both 
undergraduate and graduate credit^ while also adding 19 undergraduate courses and eight 
undergraduate/graduate courses. Also, in fiscal year 1994, each college and academic affairs unit 
identified funds for reinvestment^ most of which were applied to faculty salary and benefit increases. 
A total of S919,400 was realized through actions such as eliminating faculty positions, hiring at lower 
ranks, eliminating support positions and equipment purchases, and moving funds and assignments 
from administration to instruction. 

During 1993-94, Northern Illinois University reviewed three program:^ in the biological sciences 
and eight programs in health professions, including five bachelor's and three master's programs. 
Reviews of the University's health education programs indicate that because of limited personnel and 
clinical resources, three programs (nursing, clinical laboratory sciences, and physical therapy) have 
imposed restricted admission policies. The clinical laboratory sciences program moved to a campus- 
based model and lessened reliance upon hospitals. As a result of program review, two specialties in 
the M.S. in Nursing were eliminated. The University reports an increase in off-campus demand for 
the health professions programs. 

Administrative and Supp ort. The November 1993 analysis identified executive management, 
superintendence of operations and maintenance, and student social and cultural development as 
potential sources of productivity savings. In fiscal year 1994, the University continued to reduce 
administrative costs, making $1.2 million available for reinvestment. The University also continued 
to reorganize the former College of Continuing Education, begun in 1993. Funds made available from 
this reorganization totaled $75,000 in fiscal year 1994. The University reduced expenditures in 
physical plant operations and maintenance by converting twelve-month custodial positions to nine- 
month positions, reducing non-personnel lines, and eliminating low priority functions in building 
maintenance, resulting in permanent reallocation of $341,600 to salary increases and suffing 
enhancements in public safety. 

The University also reduced administrative and support costs in central administration, 
computing services, and student affiairs and developed and implemented its own early retirement 
program as an alternative to the more costly sute early retirement program. Forty employees retired 
under the University's plan. While many of Uiese positions will be filled, some funding will be 
reinvested in higher priorities. The University reported that the Division of Development and 
University Relations analyzed activities and expenditures to refocus its resources on the upcoming 
centennial campaign, releasing $47,400 for reallocation to this effort. The University did not report 
on efforts to improve productivity in student social and cultural development. 
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Research and Public Service. In the past two years, the University eliminated two research and 
public service centers: the Plant Molecular Biology Center and the biosodal research program, the 
latter generating a reinvestment of $61,700 in fiscal year 1994. The University also eliminated its 
community services office in downtown CaUcago (anticipated reinvestment of $149,00 in fiscal 
year 1995) and restrurtured the small business development center (anticipated reinvestment of 
$40,000 in fiscal year 1995) in order to provide greater support for instruction. Finally, the University 
reinvested $175,000 made available fi-om faculty summer research grants, which will be funded by 
external funding sources in the future. 

Intercollegiate Athletics. Northern Illinois University reduced state General Revenue support 
for intercoUegiate athletics by $221,600 in fiscal year 1993 and by $500,00 in fiscal year 1994. 
Although requested in November 1993, no details about productivity improvements were provided m 
tiie University's 1994 produrtivity report The University's replacing appropriated funds for 
intercoUegiate atiiletics witii student fee increases does not represent a reinvestment in higher 
priorities, but rather a revenue enhancement that is inconsistent with student affordability. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. Northern Illinois University made numerous productivity 
and educational quaUty improvements under P»Q»P, reinvesting $3.0 miUion in higher priorities m 
fiscal year 1994. In administration and support activities, reductions were made in many of the areas 
identified as having high potential for productivity improvement. The University reorganized some 
existing units, reduced positions, and enhanced staff effertiveness. The University's development of 
its own early retirement program is a unique initiative that other institutions should examine. In 
research and public service, the University made significant progress in Uie past year, eliminating a 
number of units and reducing fimds for departinental research. Resources for reinvestment should 
increase in fiscal year 1995 from the elimination of the community services office in downtown 
Chicago and the restructuring of the small business development center. 

In instruction, the University eUminated a number of programs but has not refined its priorities 
for doctoral education. On the other hand, the University has undertaken a number of significant 
instructional productivity improvements such as the reconfiguration of the summer school course 
schedule, elimination of off-campus sites, and the streamUning of graduate courses. These actions and 
other instrurtional decisions should enhance institutional effectiveness, as weU as improve the quality 
of instruaion offered to students at the University. FurUier efforts are needed to reduce state support 
for intercollegiate athletics witiiout placing an additional financial burden on students. 

Sangamon State University 

Sangamon State University is organized into four administrative areas: Academic Affairs, 
Advancement, Business and Administrative Set>ices, and Student Affairs. Academic Affairs comprises 
four schools- Business and Management, Health and Human Services, Uberal Arts and Sciences, and 
PubUc Affiiirs and Administration. In fall 1993, Sangamon State University enrolled 4,451 students, 
including 1,843 students in master's programs. Part-time students comprise 64 percent of total 
enrollment. In fiscal year 1993, the University awarded 645 bachelor's and 277 master's degrees. 

The University's P»Q»P activities have been informed and shaped by its ongoing planning 
processes These in :lude reviews of all academic programs on a seven-year cycle and an annual 
administrative review that coordinates program development, staffing, and budget processes. In 19%, 
the University completed a comprehensive strategic plan whose development extensively involved the 
University community. The plan resulted in a revised mission statement and the articulation of seven 
strategic goals. Information and recommendations in the plan have helped the University make 
priority decisions. 
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As part of the P»Q»P process, the University reinvested a total of $1.2 million in high priority 
activities in fiscal year 1994, with the preponderance of funds equally reinvested in undergraduate 
education and Csiculty and staff salaiy increases. 

Priorities . The University's priorities statement identifies the following priorities for emphasis 
and development: to enhance teaching and learning; to pursue controlled enrollment growth while 
ensuring a high-quality, diverse academic community; to strengthen the intelleaual and cultural 
climate on campus; to mftintatn and enhance the University's infirastructure; and to pursue and enrich 
partnerships with external constituents. The enhancement of teaching and learning priorities include: 
preparing for a North Central Association accreditation visit, obtaining approval and resources for 
a doctorate in public aflEairs, implementing an institutional assessment program, strengthening the 
relationship between scholarship and teaching, supporting the development of library and 
telecommunication services, and establishing a teaching and learning center and a rural education and 
technology center jointly with lincoln Land Community College. Another priority identified by the 
University is estoblishing an honors college in cooperation with lincoln Land Community College. 
The University's priority statement is a logical development of its mission and focus statements, and 
should offer guidance for budget allocations and program development, although the number of 
priorities may be excessive and beyond the University's capacity to support. 

Instruction . The University closely reviewed and responded to the program recommendations 
developed by Board staff. The University eliminated and modified programs to better define 
instructional priorities and sharpened academic focus and quality. To date, the University has 
eliminated the Bj\. in Labor Relations and suspended enrollment in the M.A. in Health Services 
Administration. Also, the University eliminated a concentration in a master of science program, 
reduced the curricular scope of another master's program, suspended enrollment in three graduate 
certificate specializations, and eliminated two off-campus programs. 

During the past year, the University undertook a number of other actions affeaing instruction. 
Foremost was the consolidation of the Learning Center and the Office of Undergraduate Assessment 
to coordinate related teaching and learning functions under a proposed new center. This 
consolidation is expected to save $207,200 in fiscal year 1995. The University also transformed its 
bachelor's degree in child, family, and community services into a bachelor's degree in social work- In 
addition, the University is in process of refining the curriculum and focus of its master's degree in 
child, femily, and community services and its bachelor*s and master's degrees in individual option. 
Consistent with the P»Q»P recommendations in November 1993, the University conducted an 
extensive review of the costs and benefits of off-campus programs, particularly its remaining off- 
campus programs in Peoria. The review concluded that off-campus costs for the Peoria programs are 
comparable to those on the main campus and that the programs should be retained. 

During 1993-94, Sangamon State University reviewed four programs in the health professions 
and one program in life sciences as part of the new statewide program review schedule. The 
University strategy for improving its health professions' programs (B.S. in Clinical Laboratoiy Science, 
B.A. in Health Services Administration, B.S.N. in Nursing, and MP.H. in Public Health) emphasizes 
program coordination between health programs and other programs, including those in the basic 
sciences. The B.S. in Clinical Laboratoiy Science is seeking to expand the number of clinical sites and 
toul enrollment to meet student and occupational demand and health service needs. The B.A. in 
Health Service Administration has revised its mission and created new student-based behavioral 
objectives. 

Administration and Support . As part of the P»Q»P process, the University made a number of 
priority decisions to reduce the scope and improve the efficiency of its administrative and support 
operations. In fiscal year 1993, the University eliminated the downtown center and the Qayville Rural 
Life Center. The University also reduced staff and implemented other efficiency measures in the units 
of management information system and computer services, physical plant and operations, personnel, 
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and printing and dupUcating. In fiscal year 1994, thf; University implemented administrative and 
support cost savings in various units, including the ofEces of the vice presidents for academic affairs 
and business and administraUve services and offices of physical plant, accounUng, payroll, bursar, 
budget and planning, and athleUcs. Other reductions-- Improving informaUon processing capabilities, 
revising the parking fee strurture, and implementing user fees for conference faciUties-are more 
representotive of sound fiscal practices than reflections of priority decision making. 

The Univereity is participating in the NACUBO benchmarking study to identify areas for quality 
and productivity improvements. The University reports that preliminary analysis indicates that it 
compares favorably with national averages in most administraUve functions. Managers are now 
examining these national data and developing recommendations for productivity improvements in their 
units. In addition to the national study, the University is also reviewing the functions and operations 
of various administrative units and will report tiie results and cost savings of tiiese actions in future 
productivity reports. The units of disabled student services, academic computing, student services, the 
student information system, health services, academic advising, student employment, and career 
services are now under review. The University has also undertaken an equitj- review of faculty and 
staff salaries. Preliminary review results will be available during fiscal year 1995. 

Research and Public Service . Under P»Q»P, tiie University made important priority decisions 
to reduce programs and reallocate funds from research and pubUc service. The University eliminated 
the Center for Entrepreneurship and Enterprise Development and reinvested its funding of $55,000 
in fiscal year 1994, and reduced state support of auditorium operations by $26,600 in fiscal year 1994. 
The University also reduced the number of faculty and staff supported by General Revenue hinds and 
readjusted staff workload in the Institute for Public Affairs, resulting in a reinvestment of $262,700 
in fiscal year 1994. The Institute adopted a new mission statement and established specific goals and 
priorities for focusing resources to produce furtiier reinvestment in fiscal year 1995. The University 
ako revised faculty workloads and hinding sources in the Dlinois Legislative Studies Center and 
television office and reduced expenditures for pubUc radio (tiiereby, reinvesting $54^00 in fiscal 
year 1994 and projected reinvestments of $22,800 in fiscal year 1995). Additional program reviews 
and revisions are also planned for fiscal year 1995 for tiie public radio office, publications, and tiie 
Survey Research Office. 

Tntercolle^riate Athletics . During fiscal year 1994, the University reviewed its athletic and 
recreation programs and developed a long-range plan in conjunction witii the Student Senate and the 
athletic and recreation committee. The plan included the addition of women's basketball and the 
implementation of a $3.00 per aedit hour student athletic fee on all aedits up to 13 hours. The fee 
is intended to replace $130,000 of General Revenue funds previously used for athletics. The Board 
of Higher Education recommended that institutions not increase student fees to replace General 
Revenue funding for intercollegiate athletics in keeping witii its policy on maintaining the affordabihty 
- of higher education. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . Sangamon State University made extensive improvements 
under the P»Q»P initiative and has made priority decisions and hinding reinvestments in instruction, 
research, public service, and administration that have strengthened institutional priorities and program 
quality In particular. University decisions have reinvested hinds from off-campus programs aiid 
artivities (e.r tiie M.B.A. in Decatur, the B.S. in Nursing in Peoria, the downtown Springfield 
campus and the Clayville Rural Life Center) and consolidated and strengthened programs in response 
to student demand and quality standards for professional training and practice. Also, the University 
madesignificant reinvestments from public service largely through workload adjustments and reducing 
the number of positions supported by General Revenue hinds at the Institute for Public Affaire As 
a result of th^ priority decisions, the University had an additional $1.1 milhon available for 
undergraduate eduaition and faculty and staff salaries in fiscal year 1994. The University projects an 
additional $360,000 for reinvestment in fiscal year 1995. 
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In its strategic plan and priorities statement, the University established a broad agenda for 
instituUonal change and program quality. To realize th«e goals, the University wUl need to continue 
to make priority decisions that will enable it to support the high priority programs and activities it 
identified. The University also initiated an extensive number of instructional, public service, and 
administrative reviews. To fully benefit from these assessments. University administrators will need 
to monitor review processes carefully to ensure that each review examines appropriate date, consults 
appropriate stoff, and is scheduled and well coordinated with other ongding reviews. 

Southern Hlinois Univers ity at Carbondale 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale is organized into eight colleges and four schools, 
including the School of Medicine in Springfield. Enrollment deaeased four percent from faU 1992 
to foil 1993. In fell 1993, the University enroUed 23,881 students: 19,460 undergraduate and 
4,421 graduate students. More than 75 percent attended fiiU time. In fiscal year 1993, the University 
awarded 5,009 undergraduate, 793 master's, 151 first-professional, and 185 doctoral degrees. The 
University's average cumulative perccnuge of first-time freshmen earning a baccalaureate degree in 
four years is approximately 17 percent, 35 percent in five years, and 43 percent in six years. The 
percentoge of graduates who completed in four years decreased by over three percent from the 1983- 
84 cohort to the 1989-90 cohort 

Priorities. The University estoblished five general priorities to improve undergraduate retention 
and graduation rates, to enhance undergraduate education, to enhance graduate education and 
research, to enhance minority participation, and to promote service to the region-all consistent with 
the University's focus stotement. While describing general directions that are consistent with its focus 
statement, the University's priority stotements do not set an agenda for the coming year that is specific 
enough to guide program development and budget decisions. 

The School of Medicine's priority stotements address the maintenance of quality undergraduate 
medical education; support the economic, social, and cultural development of rural central and 
southern lUinois through health planning and telecommunications; and affirm commitment to primary 
care in rural and downstote Illinois. The School of Medicine's priorities reflect the University's focus 
Stotement and mission. 

Ipstmction . Southern Illinois University at Carbondale offers 18 associate, 75 baccalaureate, 
60 master's, two first-professional, one specialist, and 29 doctoral programs, as well as 17 medical 
residencies. The University provides off-campus programming (four baccalaureate programs and one 
master's) at nine sites. Two Illinois programs are offered in areas outside southern lUinois: the B.S. 
in Fire Science is offered at sites in Chicago and Lake County and the B.S. in Health Care 
Management is also offered in Lake County. The University also offers degrees in Technical Careers, 
Vocational Educational Studies, and Industrial Technology at various military instollations throughout 
the United Stotes. The University did not address off-campus programming in its 1994 productivity 
report 

In November 1992, it was recommended that Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
consider eliminating, reducing, or consolidating five baccalaureate, nine master's, and eleven doctoral 
programs. EUmination of the College of Technical Careers and eliminaUon or transfer of 18 associate 
depee programs also were recommended. In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised 
the Board of Tnistees of Southern Illinois University that the B.S. in Consumer Economics and 
Family Management, the M.S. in Administration of Justice, the Ph.D. in Education (Physical 
Education), the Ph.D. in Sociology, and the Ph.D. in Political Science were no longer educationally 
or economically justified. 

In response to these recommendations, the University eliminated four doctoral, three master's, 
two specialists, four baccalaureate, and five associate degree programs, as well as 27 concentrations 
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in 16 different programs since 1992- The University decided to retain the M.S. in Administration of 
Justice, the Ph.D. in Sociology, and the Ph.D. in PoUtical Science. In fiscal year 1994, program 
eliminations, mergers, and reduction of duplicate courses in mass communications and media arts 
resulted in reinvestments of $1S1,5(X). 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale continues to address priorities and quality issues 
related to the College of Technical Careers and undergraduate and graduate education. A plan for 
restructuring the College has been proposed. The plan includes elimination of some programs and 
upgrading others from associate to baccalaureate levels. These changes will be considered by the 
Board as new programs are presented for approval. 

During 1993-94, the University reviewed 33 health professions and biological science degree 
programs, Mortuaiy Science, and the Center for Alzheimer Disease and Related Disorders. Reviews 
of biological sciences programs identified four areas of concern: enroUment declines in several 
doaoral and master's programs, the need for increased emphasis on molecular biology and genetics 
in the curricula, problems with cooperative research and external funding in zoology, and variable 
quality of entering graduate students. Low enrollment and degrees awarded in the Ph.D. in Zoology 
led to curriculum changes in 1993, and the Departments of Microbiology and Zoology are reviewing 
student quality and Graduate Record Examination scores. The Department of Physiology 
strengthened its undergraduate program by increasing course requirements pk biochemistry and 
calculus, and the Department of Biological Sciences added a thesis option in its master's curriculum. 

Health programs reviewed included seven associate, two baccalaureate, four master's, and two 
doctoral degree programs, as well as the first-professional degree in medicine. As a result of the 
reviews, the University proposes to eliminate the associate degrees in nursing and allied health career 
specialties; merge the A.A.S. in Respiratory Therapy with the B.S. in Health Care Management; 
convert the A-A.S. degrees in Mortuary Science, Radiologic Technology, and Dental Hygiene to 
bachelor's degrees; and retain associate degrees in Dental Technology and Physical Therapy Assisting. 

The reviews of health programs indicated that aU relevant programs are accredited, responding 
to strong occupational and student demands in southern Illinois, and providing successful graduates 
to health professions. The University eUminated the Ph.D. in Conmiunication Disorders in 1993 and 
transferred the bachelor's and master's degrees in communication disorders to the Rehabiliution 
Institute. Although the majority of reviews of allied health programs in the College of Technical 
Careers provided adequate justification of the need for these health professionals, issues of curriculum 
reform, low graduation rates in the A.A.S. in Denul Technology, and the large number of hours 
required in several programs were not addressed. 

Since 1992, the School of Medicine renegotiated its contractual arrangements with hospital 
clinical departments of pathology, radiology, and anesthesia; reduced clinical departments; and 
eliminated faculty positions in medical humanities and medical education to reinvest $354,000. As 
stated in its priority statements, the School of Medicine is Uking leadership in promoting primary care 
and emphasizing this priority in residencies, consistent with Board of Higher Education 
recommendations. 

In response to the health professions' education policies adopted by the Board of Higher 
Education in September 1993, the University's Health Education Task Force was established The 
Task Force examined the health professions needs' of southern Illinois and developed a plan to 
address health care issues for the region. The report and recommendations were presented to the 
Southern Illinois University Board of Trustees in October 1994. Of particular importance is a 
proposal for the School of Medicine and College of Technical Careers to collaborate in developing 
a ph^ ician assistant program. The School of Medicine is planning other primary care imtiatives, such 
as determining the feasibility of a rural primary care education track in its medical school curriculum. 
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Both the Carbondale Campus and the School of Medicine discussed faculty roles and 
responsibilities. In its fiscal year 1996 RAMP, the University highlighted faculty development 
aaivities and initiatives in each college and school For example, the College of Business and 
Administration moved to distribution of teaching loads by interest, allowing faculty with a strong 
interest in teaching to teach nine to 12 hours each semester, and base merit increases on teaching 
performance. The School of Medicine emphasized its support of the Problem-Based Learning 
Curriculum and the faculty's significant time commitment 

Administration and Supp ort In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education recommended 
that the University review library services, health and medical services, executive management, 
financial management and operations, public relations and development, custodial care, and security 
and fire protection-all administrative subfunctions with higher than average expenditures from state 
appropriations. The Universit/s 1993 productivity report described reductions and savings in five of 
these areas. The University's 1994 productivity report described the consolidation of administrative 
services in admissions and records, the library. Colleges of Science and Engineering, and Touch of 
Nature; the merger of the Departments of Ag^cultural Education and Mechanization and Plant and 
Soil Sciences; and the reorganization of student services, resulting in $406,700 for reinvestment in 
fiscal year 1994. In addition, the University reported expansion of fund-raising efforts, computer 
enhancements, and alumni services-all for an undetermined cost. Productivity improvements in 
administrative and support services were less than the $1^ million projected for fiscal year 1994 by 
the University last year. 

The School of Medicine reported eliminations and reductions in the Offices of Dean and 
Provost and the full recovery of costs incurred by service units in producing services-a reported 
$554,000, although only $307,000 represents real productivity improvements in fiscal year 1994. 
Recovery of costs is a revenue enhancement not related to priority decisions. 

Research and Public Service . In November 1993, the Board recommended that the University 
review departmental research for produaivity improvements. In fiscal year 1993, the University had 
eliminated two centers: the Renewal Institute for Practicing Educators and the College of 
Engineering and Technology's Applied Research Center In addition, the University reduced the 
research support function of the Graduate School and Coal Extraction and Utilization Research 
Center, reorganized the libraiy and legal clinic of the School of Law, and merged the responsibilities 
of the incubator program of the office of Economic and Regional Development with the Small 
Business Development Center, The elimination of the Renewal Institute for Practicing Educators 
resulted in the majority of productivity savings identified by the University in 1993. 

In fiscal year 1994, the University consolidated and reduced functions in the Graduate School, 
restructured international and economic development, reduced instrumentation support, and merged 
placement, career, and testing senices for a reinvestment of $167,600. The University reported 
reductions in the Office of the Associate Dean for Research as productivity improvements in research 
and public service at the School of Medicine tiiat resulted in $141,000 of reinvestments in fiscal year 
1994. In examining departmental research, the University found no potential productivity savings, 
reporting that current expenditures are consistent with the University*s focus statement. The 
University should continue to examine research and public service for productivity improvements that 
enhance undergraduate and graduate programming consistent with the University*s mission. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . The University has proposed that state funding for inlercoUegiate 
athletics be reduced to 50 percent of its current level, or $650,000, and that the resources required 
to phase out half of sute appropriations be supported by an increase in student fees. The resources 
would be reinvested in three priority areas: conversion of associate degree programs to baccalaureate 
degrees, information technology, and retaining and strengthening doctoral programs recommended 
for elimination. Current plans to phase out sute support of athletics by 50 percent include a 
substantial student fee increase in fiscal year 1996. The University should reconsider its use of fees 
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to support intercoUegiate athleUcs and examine programmaUc changes. The priorities for the use of 
reallocated funds should be reexamined. 

Conclusion and Recommendations. Southern Illinois University at Carbondale should be 
commended for its efforts to address the needs of southern Illinois for educaUonal programs m the 
health professions. The University should accelerate implementaUon of this plan. 

Tht University should take steps to clarify its prioriUes so that they may guide decisions about 
internal budget aUocatlons, budget requests, program revenues, and new program development While 
some units have undertaken quality and productivity improvements, there is no mdicauon that 
campus-wide planning and priority setting has guided tiiese efforts. The University needs to sharpen 
the focus of instructional programs at all levels. Program priorities need to be established to guide 
program improvement and development plans. Particular attention should be directed to 
strengtiiening undergraduate programs and refining priorities in graduate instrucuon. Prionties for 
instruction need to be integr.ted witii priorities in otiier areas-research and public service, faculty 
salaries and support functions~so tiiat internal budget aUocations and budget requests can be guided 
by campus-wide consensus. Furtiier efforts are needed to reduce state funds aUocated to 
intercollegiate athletics without increasing the financial burden on students. 

Southern Illinois Universitv at Edwardsville 

Soutiiem Illinois University at Edwardsville has a College of Arts and Sciences and Schools of 
Business, Dental Medicine, Education, Engineering, Nursing, and the Graduate School. Total faU 
enrollment at tiie University decUned four percent between faU 1992 and fall 1993, with a furtiier 
decline of one percent reported for fall 1994. In faU 1993, the University enrolled 11^3 students 
of which 8,613 were undergraduate and 2,650 were graduate students. Thirty-nme percent enrolled 
part time. In fiscal year 1993, the University awarded 1,444 baccalaureate, 677 master's, and 10 
doctoral degrees and 34 first-professional degrees in dentistry. In Baccalaureate Student Graduation, 
Time-To-Degree, and Retention at Ulinois Public Universities, the University's four-year completion rates 
averaged about 10 percent, five-year completion rates averaged about 24 percent, and aggregate 
completion rates for students who entered in academic years 1984 through 1990 averaged 34 percent, 
compared with a statewide average of 55 percent. The University identified improvement of 
completion rates and reduction of time-to-<legree completion as priorities for fiscal year 1995. 

Tlie University currently offers 41 baccalaureate and 34 master's programs, delivering seven 
programs at 16 off-campus sites. Off-campus programming at Southern Illinois University at 
Edv^rdsville is focused in soutiiwestem lUinois, except for the B.S. in Nursing offered m six 
community college districts in southern Illinois, consistent with til? University's mission and focus. 
The University did not address off-campus programs in its 1994 productivity report. 

Priorities The University's four-year plan targets four priorities-library acquisitions, 
instructional computing, instructional equipment renewal, and enhancement of instructional programs 
and services-for fiinding from tuition increases, new General Revenue funds, and internal 
reallocation. addition. Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville requires that 4.5 percent of 
noninstructional expenditures be reallocated annually for salary increases, maintenance of the physical 
facilities, and mandated sick leave and retirement payouts. The University supports an Excellence in 
Undergraduate Education Fund as a high priority at $650,000 annually. 

The University identified eight priorities in its priority statement: to promote undergraduate 
education; to refine and enhance graduate programs; to make general acadeniic improvement; o 
increase access, retention, and graduation of undenepresented students; to enhance campus life o 
enhance the campus environment; to improve administrative efficiency; and to Pf°«»°»«„^^^J° 
the region. Thes^ priorities reOect all aspects of the University's focus statement, as well as several 
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statewide priorities. For each priority, the University listed four to 14 specific actions for fiscal 
year 1995, requesting additional state funding for several 

Instruction. Since fall 1992, the University eliminated one doctoral, three dental specialist, two 
master's, and five baccalaureate programs, almost all th(»e the Board staff recommended for 
elimination. The University also eliminated six concentrations or specializations, three of which were 
in fine arts, and reduced enroUments in speech pathology. In fiscal year 1994, the University 
eliminated one master's specialization. In addition to eliminations, academic unit reviews resulted in 
the restruauring of the School of Dental Medicine, formation of the College of Arts and Science, and 
consolidation of several departments in the School of Engineering- Together, fiscal year 1994 
eliminations provided $81,000 in reallocations to higher instructional priorities and permitted the 
addition of four graduate programs without new state resources. The University reported as one of 
its priorities the continuation of learning communities* and the writing-across-the-curriculum 
program as academic quality improvements. 

The University also enhanced library operations, renovated physics laboratories to acconunodate 
twice as many students, and improved computer operating systems and materials in the School of 
Social Sciences, resulting in $67,200 available for reinvestment The University reported additional 
academic productivity improvements by increasing teaching by administratois, r^ucing course 
offering in the humanities, and restructuring tutorial services in the School of Business. 

During 1993-94, Southern Illinois University at Ed^jrardsville reviewed six degree programs in 
the health professions and two in the biological sciences. All health professions programs are 
accredited or approved by the appropriate professional organization. The B.A. and B.S. in Speech 
Pathology and the M.A. in Art Therapy have increased enrollments, consistent with the Board of 
Higher Education's health professions' education policies. Also consistent with the Board's policies, 
the University reported that the percentage of Black students enrolled in the B.S. in Nursing is about 
eight percent, and the School of Nursing plans to continue increasing minority student participation 
through its Project Gain, while addressing nursing needs at the East St Louis Qinic Although all 
nursing graduates are employed, the School is taking steps to improve the pass rate on the national 
certification examination which is slightly below the national average of 91 percent The B.S. in 
Nuising experienced an 18 percent decline in enrollments and three percent decline in degrees 
awarded over the past five years, and the University has reponed the need for an increase in funding 
to implement improvements. 

In response to the Board's policies on health professions, the School of Nursing and the School 
of Dental Medicine worked with colleagues from Southern Illinois University at Carbondale on the 
Health Education Task Force to examine health professions' issues in southern Illinois and to develop 
a plan to address these issues. As a result, the School of Dental Medicine is collaborating with Lewis 
and Qark Community College to develop an associate degree in dental hygiene and with St Louis 
University in graduate dental education. The School of Nursing recently received a federal grant to 
deliver the B.S. in Nursing in Shawnee Community College district through telecommunications. 

Administration and Support . Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville focused productivity 
improvements on administration in fiscal year 1994, resulting in $1.2 million in reinvestments. The 
University reported further reductions in its departmental and academic administration expenditures, 
including 22 specific actions taken in fiscal year 1994 to eliminate positions, restructure units, and 
streamline operations. The University reduced personnel in administrative accounting and payroll, 
integrated a new administrative information system, implemented an electronic fund transfer option 
for employees, and automated purchasing and disbursements. The University convened a committee 
to review potential productivity savings in research, public service, and support functions. In the 
examination of departmental administration and executive management functions, the review 
concluded that recent eliminations and consolidations should result in a decrease in departmental 
administrative costs but that there is further potemial for productivity savings in executive 
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management The University will conUnue to review these areas and is considering participating in 
the NACUBO Benchmarking survqr. 

Public Service and Research . Since November 1992, the UnWersity has eUrainated four research 
and public service units, merged two units, and began to phase out state support Additional 
reductions in state-appropriated expenditures for pubUc service were made in fiscal year 1994 m the 
Office of Econoic'- EiucaUon and the School of HumaniUes. These acUons resulted m more than 
$544,000 available for reinvestment in higher priorities. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . The University decided to retain state support for intercoUegiate 
athleUcs at a level of 0.4 percem ($225,500) of its state appropriaUon. In addition, Southern Illmois 
University at EdwardsvUle wiU maintain its NCAA Division II sutus in aU sports, except soccer, and 
is pursuing membership in a stronger conference to facilitate scheduling with schools m closer 
proximity and to generate additional income. The University regularly measures student athlete grade 
point averages and graduaUon rates and found these comparable to those of all enroUed students. 
In 1990, a Faculty Academic Counselor for AthleUcs was hired- to promote academic achievement 
among students in the athletic program. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. Scuthem UUnois University at Edwardsville is to be 
commended for significant productivity improvements resulting from its comprehensive examinaUon 
of instruction, research and public service, and administration and support Priorities contmue to 
guide reinvestment, with more than half of state reinvestment dollars going towards improvmg salary 
competitWeness. The University examined each of the Board of Higher Education's recommendations 
and has adopted them, in whole or in part, or has instituted other improvements to program quahty. 
Eliminations and reductions in administrative functions and consolidation of academic units and 
research and public service centers resulted in significant savings. To continue to make process m 
its P«Q«P efforts, Soutiiem Illinois University at EdwardsviUe should continue to review its pnonties 
and develop academic productivity measures tiiat promote and assure quality programming. 

The University of Illinois 

As the state's land-grant and principal pubUc research and doctoral-granting university, the 
University of Illinois provides instruction at all levels, as well as research and public service. The 
University reported internal reaUocations of sUghtly more than $15 million in fiscal year 1994, 
bringing its toul reallocation over the past three years to $57.4 million. Fiscal year 1994 reallocatioi^ 
supported the University's four highest priorities: improving salary competitiveness ($6.3 miUion); 
enhancing instructional programs and academic support ($3.3 million); upgrading the instructional 
environment, including the Ubrary, equipmem acquisitions, and classroom and instructional laboratoiy 
renovations ($3.2 miUion); and responding to critical deferred maintenance needs ($1.5 milUon). 
Within these categories, each campus established its own priorities. 

In the cemral administration, the chief method for achieving higher productivity was a targeted 
10 percent employmem reduction, the majority of which was achieved through attntion Withm the 
identified high cost category of pubUc service, the University shifted the Survey Research L^bor«ory 
from the central administration to the Chicago Campus in fiscal year 1994 and downsized the Offices 
of Statewide Programming and Corporate and Public Services, the latter resulting in the reallocation 
of $475 000 A comprehensive review of centrally administered pubUc service expenditures, however, 
revealed that $3.8 million in sute dollars were appropriated specifically for the Fire Services Institute, 
the Police Training Institute, and the statewide library computer system. 

Universitv of Illinois at Chicago 

The University of Illinois at Chicago is organized into 11 colieges, the School of Public Health, 
undergraduate Honore College, and the Graduate College. The campus offers 195 degree programs, 
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including 76 baccalaureate, 72 master's, 44 doctoral, and three first-professional programs (medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy). In fall 1993, the campus had the second highest total enrollment among 
all public universities at 25,445 students, including 16,444 undergraduates (65 percent), 6,786 graduate 
students (27 percent), and 2;J15 first-professional students (9 percent). In fiscal year 1993, 
2^33 students earned baccalaureate degrees, 1,372 earned master's degrees, 247 earned the doctorate, 
and 526 earned first-professional degrees. The campus' baccalaureate degree completion rate for 
students entering as £reshmen-an average of 11 percent in four years, 27 percent in five years, and 
35 percent in six years-is below the average for all public universities. 

Priorities . The University of Illinois at Chicago's focus statement recognizes the campus' 
comprehensive role in providing undergraduate, graduate, and professional instruction and research 
and public service. The campus' unique contribution to the state's higher education system is its 
urban focus committed to strengthening the social and economic vitality of Chicago through 
instruction, research, and public service emphas^ on health care, school improvement, business and 
industrial development, and extended opportunities for minority groups. 

As described in its 1994 priorities statement, the campus aspires "to become the nation's leading 
urban public research university* and recognizes the need to •become a much greater participant in 
the educational, cultural, community and economic life of metropolitan Chicago." The campus 
reported six immediate priorities: to enhance the quality of insu^ction and research programs 
through aggressive faculty, student, and staff recruitment and the provision of a stimulating work and 
study environment; to preserve quality while increasing diversity, to nurture collaboration with 
elementary and secondary schools to improve student preparation; to strengthen the campus' ability 
to address complex health care issues; to strengthen the regional economy through education and 
research partnerships; and to improve the cost-effectiveness of administrative and support services. 
Within each, specific actions to be taken in fiscal years 1995 and 1996 were described. The campus' 
priorities are consistent with its focus statement 

The Standing Campus Priorities Committee, established by the Chancellor in October 1991, 
guides the campus' planning, priority-setting, and budgeting process. In accordance with the 
Committee's five-year plan, *ixe campus continued to reinvest resources obtained from differential 
academic and support unit assessments to higher campus priorities. In fiscal year 1994, the campus 
internally reallocated $2-8 million to improving salary competitiveness, $1.4 million to improving 
academic programs and support services, and $23 million to purchase equipment, renovate classrooms 
and laboratories, and improve library support 

In addition to supper iing the campus' priorities, these reinvestments also support the statewide 
priorities of improving salary competitiveness, undergraduate education, and minority student 
achievement To improve undergraduate retention and completion rates, as well as minority student 
achievement, the campus invested reallocated funds to expand the number of sections in key fireshman 
composition, mathematics, and science courses in fall 1994; to expand the summer orientation 
program for new students from one to two days; and to provide improved information to academic 
advisers. In fiscal year 1995, the campus also reallocated funds to initiate a telephone registration 
system and to increase student access to computers. 

Instruction. In October 1992, the staff recommended that the University of Illinois at Chicago 
consider eliminating or consolidating 25 degree programs, including eight baccalaureate, 12 master's, 
and five doctoral programs. Since fall 1992, the campus eliminated or consolidated nine 
baccalaureate, 10 master's, and four doaoral programs. These program actions, while not identical, 
are of a scope comparable to those recommended. 

During 1993-94, the University of Illinois at Chicago reviewed 32 degree programs in the health 
professions, 22 in the life sciences, and four related research and public service centers as part of the 
new sutewide program review schedule. Within the health professions, three programs-B.S. in 
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Occupational Therapy, MS. in Nursing, and Doctor of Pharmaqr-address growing employment 
demands noted in the Board*s policies on health professions education. The campus also reported 
that the School of Public Health developed a strategic plan to restructure and reorganize the School, 
restructured the curricula for the professional Master and Doctor of Public Health degree programs, 
and began restructuring the academic M.S. and Ph.D. in Public Health curricula. Departments in the 
CoUege of Associated Health Professions also began to explore collaboration in both instruction and 
research. Eight program eliminations and consolidations reported above resulted from these 
1993-94 program reviews. 

To give greater visibility to its urban focus, the University of Illinois at Chicago proposes to 
establish a CoUege of Urban Planning and Public Affairs, consisting of the existing School of Urban 
Planning and Poliqr (cunentiy housed in tiie College of Art, Architecture, and Urban Planning), the 
Center for Urban Economic Development, the Urban Transportation Center, and a proposed new 
Great Cities Institute. The Great Cities Institute would bring together faculty members and graduate 
students from across campus, as well as visiting scholars and community experts, to address specific 
urban problems. The campus also proposes to establish doctoral programs in public administration, 
criminal justice, human ^ ♦ntion and dietetics, anthropology, and kinesiology. The campus believes 
that expanded practitioner and research capacity in these fields would aid in addressing contemporary 
urban issues. 

Administration and Support . Because its fiscal year 1992 administration and support 
expenditures were higher than average in departmental and academic administration and in operation 
and maintenance of the physical plant, the Chicago campus was asked to review these areas for 
potential savings. Since fall 1992, the campus implemented a Hospital Operations Improvement 
Program, resulting in $7 million in internally reallocated funds, and completed a strategic plan to 
reduce costs in tht College of Medicine. Although these actions are expected to curb expenditures, 
nearly a third of the total campus expenditures for academic administration are attributed to medical 
education. Due to the dispersion of medical education at four geographically separate sites, 
replication of specific administrative and support functions will continue to be necessary at each site. 

The campus also merged the departments of pharmaceutics and pharmacodynamics, the 
departments of English and linguistics, Uie departments of French and Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese, and the departments of biomedical visualization, health information management, and 
medical laboratory sciences for a net reduction of five units. Merger of the departments of 
anthropology and geography is pending. In addition, the campus transferred the College of 
Kinesiology to become a school in the College of Associated Healtti Professions and transferred the 
Department of Health Social Work to the Jane Adams College of Social Work to align research and 
instnictional programs better. The campus also closed three and merged two administrative offices. 

After a seven-year payback period, tiie campus* recently constructed cogeneration plant is 
expected to produce long-term utility savings. The plant currently meets ^ bout 60 percent of the east 
campus* electricity needs. In fiscal year 1994, the campus employed an enrollment manager who will 
examine opportunities to ftirther consolidate admission ftinctions, relocated student services into a 
single facility, and began a series of student retention efforts. These actions have potential for further 
reducing administration and support expenditures in future years. 

Research and Public Service . The University of Illinois Hospital and Clinics are responsible 
for the majority of tiie campus* public service activities. Expenditures for direct patient care 
accounted for 84 percent of public service expenditures from state-appropriated funds m fiscal year 
1994, down from 96 percent in fiscal year 1992, 

In addition, Uiere are 20 formally organized centers and institutes, 11 of which administer 
multidisciplinaiy research and public service programs in the health sciences. Since fall 1992, the 
campus has implemented measures to reduce costs and improve operations m the Hospital and 
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Clinics, merged two research and public service centers, adopted a campus-wide research support 
poliqr to maximize productivity and reduce sute support for ticscarch centers, and transferred the 
training and public service programs of the InsUtute for the Study of Developmental Disabilities to 
the CoUege of Associated Health Professions. In fiscal year 1995, the campus received $7.8 million 
in transfer from the Illinois Department of Mental Health and Developmental DisabiliUes to expand 
research in mental health* 

Since expenditures for departmental research exceeded the public university average in fiscal 
year 1992, the University of Illinois at Chicago was asked to bring expenditures for departmentol 
research into balance with expenditures for organized research during fiscal year 1994. The campus* 
1994 productivity report indicated that the campus reduced departmental research expenditures about 
three percent from fiscal year 1992 to fiscal year 1993 and expected final fiscal year 1994 expenditures 
would evidence further decline. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . Although no state funding supports intercollegiate athletics, the 
campus charges students a mandatory athletic fee. Since the campus' mandatory fees were the highest 
and its athletic fee was the second highest among public universities in fiscal year 1992, the campus 
was asked to examine all mandatory student fees for their impact on affordability and to provide 
information on specific productivity improvements in intercollegiate athletics in i*:» 1994 productivity 
report The campus did not provide information on productivity improvements in intercollegiate 
athleUcs in its 1994 productivity report The campus* 1994 productivity report, however, indicated that 
the fee for intercollegiate athletics was 20 percent ($134) of total student mandatory fees in fiscal 
year 1994. In its discussion of fees, the campus also indicated that 12 percent ($80) of total student 
mandatory fees in fiscal year 1994 supported on-campus student housing. Although the campus 
argued that the availability of student housing contributes to the overall quality of student life on 
campu^ the practice of charging commuting students a housing fee is highly questionable and does 
not contribute to maintaining affordability for students. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . The University of Illinois at Chicago is commended for 
strengtiiening its focus on urban issues. In the past several years, the campus streamlined its 
organizational structure by merging colleges and departments and consolidating or eliminating service 
units. The campus merged or eliminated some degree programs, expanded capacity in programs with 
high regional demand, and launched a series of efforts to improve undergraduate retention and 
graduation rates. The campus also improved efficiency and service by computerizing administrative 
functions, developing better information for decision making, and adopting toul quality management 
perspectives. 

During 1994-95, the University of Illinois at Chicago will need to examine again its 
undergraduate student fees. In addition, Uie campus needs to examine areas not addressed during 
1993-94, including the evaluation of off^ampus programming, use of distance learning technologies, 
and collaboration with other Chicago-area coUeges and universities in addressing urban and school- 
college issues. 

Universitv of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is organi2ed into 10 colleges, two schools, two 
institutes, and the Graduate College. The campus offers 355 degree programs, including two 
certificate 134 baccalaureate, 124 master*s, nine advanced certificate, 84 doctoral, and two first- 
professional programs (veterinaiy medicine and law). In fall 1993, the campus enrolled 38,912 
students, including 27,759 undergraduates (71 percent), 10,226 graduate students (26 percent), and 
927 first-professional students (2 percent). In fiscal year 1993, the campus awarded 58 certificates and 
5,779 baccalaureate, 2,410 master^s, 705 doctoral, and 271 first-professional degrees. 
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Priorities . The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign's focus statement recognizes the 
comprehensive scope of instruction, research, and public service offered by the campus. The campus' 
unique contribution to Illinois higher education Ues in its fulfillment of the tradiUonal land-grant 
mission in the fields of agriculture and natural resources, engineering, business and commerce, and 
basic arts and sciences. The campus' 1994 priorities statement, reflecting the Budget Strategies 
Committee's July 1991 report. Campus PUumingfor the 1990s, identified six funding priorities for fiscal 
year 1995: to increase salary and total compensation for faculty members, to improve undergraduate 
education, to reconfigure instructional space to improve instructional quality, to support minority 
graduate and undergraduate students, to invest in instructional equipment, and to extend access to the 
Ubrary. WitiJin each priority, specific actions for fiscal year 1995 were described. The campus' 1994 
priorities are consistent with statewide priorities. 

In fiscal year 1994, tiie campus reinvested $7.8 million in tiiese priorities, including $3.2 million 
to improve salary competitiveness, $1.5 million to improve undergraduate education, and $1.3 mUlion 
to improve technology. Among U»e specific actions taken to improve undergraduate cducaUon m 
fiscal year 1995 was tiie initiation of U»e Discovery Program in which about a third of tiie mcommg 
feU 1994 freshmen were able to register for a smaU class taught by full-time tenured or tenure-track 
faculty members. Also for fiscal vent 1995, additional sections of high demand English, chemistry, 
foreign language, and accounting classes are being offered; 37 classrooms in five buildings are being 
remodeled and equipped with sute-of-the-art instruaional equipment; out-dated computer stations 
are being replaced; and student access to computers is being expanded. 

The Budget Strategies Committee's Campus Planning for the 1990s esublished campus priorities 
and reallocation targets that have guided the campus' decision making and budgeting processes dunng 
the 1990s. In fall 1993, the new chancellor challenged tiie campus to begin development of an 
academic plan to guide the campus into the next century. Task groups charged to address ten 
principal tiiemes presented their reports to the campus community in fall 1994. The steermg 
committee expects to complete a draft of the overall Academic Plan for the Year 2000 m early 1995, 
with the final plan expected by the end of the 1994-95 academic year. 

Instruaion . In October 1992, staff recommended that tiie University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign consider eUminating 33 degree programs, including three certificate, seven baccalaureate, 
15 master's, two certificates of advanced study, and six dortoral programs. In addition, tiie campus 
was asked to review for possible consolidation programs offered in tiie Colleges of Agnculture, 
Applied Life Studies, and Engineering and possible dupUcative teacher preparation programs offered 
in the Colleges of Education and Liberal Arts and Sciences. Since fall 1992, tiie campus has 
eliminated one certificate (with a second elimination in process), five baccalaureate, tiiree masters 
(with another elimination in process); one certificate of advanced study; and Uiree doctoral programs 
and merged two baccalaureate and two doctoral programs. Additional eliminations and consolidations 
are expected from on-going college reviews and as a result of the sutewide program review focus on 
teacher preparation programs during 1994-95. 

Of particular note is the University's recently completed intergovemmenul cooperative 
agreement with Lincoln Land Community College on behalf of a 16-college consortium. Under this 
agreement, the Urbana-Charapaign campus provides the technical courses necessary for community 
cSllege students to complete the Associate in Applied Science degree and earn certification m aviation 
mechanics. By contracting instruction, the campus can mainuin the faculty expertise needed for 
related research and public service programs while discontinuing its own certificate program m 
aviation mechanics. At the same time, the agreement provides resident of the greater central Illinois 
region access to affordable training. 

In November 1993, the Board of Higher Education advised the University of Illinois Board of 
Tnistees that the B.S. in Astronomy, B.S. in Entomology, B.S. in Biophysics, B.S. in Food Industry, 
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B.S. in Human Resources ^^d Family Studies (Foods and Nutrition), NLS. and Ph-D* in Foods and 
Nutrition, and the MS. in General Human Resources and Family Studies offered by the Urbana- 
Champaign campus were no longer educationally or economically justified. In its 1994 productivity 
report, the campus indicated that recommendations to eliminate or consolidate five of these programs 
and others oflfercd in the CoUege of Agriculture will be forwarded after the restructuring of the 
College has been completed, as discussed below. The campus also indicated it plans to retain the 
baccalaureate program in astronomy and options in entomology and biophysics. The University of 
Illinois Board of Trustees, however, has not acted on the Board of Higher Education's advice. 

During 1993-94, the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign reviewed the B.S. in Restaurant 
Management, 28 degree programs in the life sciences, 11 in the health professions, and three related 
research and public service centers as part of the stotcwide program review process. The B.S. in 
Restaurant Management and life sdenceprograrns were found to be of generally high quaUty^ As part 
of the College of liberal Arts and Sciences* five-year plan, described below, the School of Life 
Sciences is in process of restnurturing and realigning its faculty and programs to recognize growth in 
some subfields and decline in others. As a result of program review and the planning process, the 
school plans to seek approval to offer a separate doctoral program in cell and structural biology, one 
of the fastest growing life science subfields. 

Among the health programs reviewed were the first-professional and graduate programs in the 
veterinary medical sciences. Since the University's College of Veterinary Medicine is the only 
veterinary medical college in the stote and one of only 27 in the country, the College needs to provide 
instruction, research, and public service of especially high quality. The reviews on the three degree 
programs offered by the CoUege and on the Center for Zoonoses Research raised questions about the 
quality of the programs and whether they are meeting student and practitioner educational needs and 
state and national employment and research needs. Although the reviews discussed the problems, the 
reports did not describe how the problems were being addressed* 

Administration and Supix)rt . To reduce academic and departmental administrative 
expenditures, it was recommended in October 1992 that the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign consider eliminating the School of Human Resources and Family Studies in the College 
of Agriculture, the School of Social Work, and the College of AppUed Life Studies and reassign 
viable, high quality instructional and research programs to other campus units. During 1992-93, a task 
force of the Budget Strategies Committee projxised creating a new College of Health and Human 
Development by merging the Schools of Human Resources and Family Studies and Social Work and 
the Colleges of Applied life Studies and Education to better align related instruction and research 
programs. Although the campus* 1993 productivity report indicated the administration would review 
and act on this proposal in 1993-94, no action was reported in the campus' 1994 productivity report 

The campus* 1994 productivity report, however, indicated that the College of Agriculture 
completed a comprehensive review to re-focus its mission, resulting in the proposed reorganization 
of the College. The proposed reorganization will consolidate the School of Human Resources and 
Family Studies (comprised of three divisions), eight departments, an office, and a stand-alone program 
into seven departments. FoUowing action on the proposed reorganization, the College's degree 
programs will be restructured and consolidated to align with the new college structure. 

Also during 1993-94, the College of Uberal Arts and Sciences completed a comprehensive 
review and adopted a five-year financing plan to reaUocate $5.3 million internally by fiscal year 1997. 
Key components of the College's plan are the creation of a position control system at the college level 
and the identification of priorities among programs and departments that will result in expansion, 
downsizing, and elimination over the next several years. 

In addition to college restructuring, the Urbana-Champaign Campus compared its expenditures 
for operating and maintaining its physical plant to those of other public universities in the Big Ten. 
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The comparison showed that the campus' expenditures per gross square foot (excluding utility costs) 
were second lowest among Big Ten universities. 

Research and Public Service. The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign operates 
28 formally organized research and public service centers and institutes. Since fall 1992, the campus 
has closed the Research Services Office and six research and pubUc service centers: the Computer- 
based Education Research Laboratory, the Advanced Construction Technology Center, the NaUonal 
Center for Composite Materials Research, the Center for Cement Composite Materials Research, the 
Advanced Environmental Control Technology Center, and the Center for Instructional Research and 
Curriculum Evaluation, the last of which the Board of Higher Education advised was no longer 
educationally or economicaUy justified. The University of Illinois Board of Trustees already acted to 
discontinue four of tiiese six centers. Through flexible organizational structures such as centers and 
institutes, tiie campus intends to focus on Uiose research questions tiiat cross traditional disaplinary 
boundaries and to promote tiie transfer of technological innovations and discoveries to serve tiie 
greater needs of society. 

The campus' ratio of nonstate to state expenditures for research continued to increase from 
$2.60 in nonstate funds for every dollar of sute funds in fiscal year 1990 to $5.94 per state dollar in 
fiscal year 1994 and for public service from $2.10 in nonstate funds for each dollar of state hmdmg 
in fiscal year 1990 to $2.91 per state dollar in fiscal year 1994, reflecting continued growth in external 
funding for research and public service. 

Intercollegiate Athletics . No state fiinding supports intercollegiate athletics nor does the 
campus charge a mandatory athletic fee. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is 
commended for its extensive examination and proposed restructuring of the Colleges of Agnculture 
and Uberal Arts and Sciences. The realignment of tiie Institute for Aviation and its creative response 
to meeting regional needs for aviation mechanics instruction through contracting with community 
colleges while retaining the faculty eacpertise needed for related University programs is also 
commended. The campus eliminated or merged some degree programs and reallocated hmding to 
improve tiie freshman year experience, implement new general education requirements, and expand 
tiie availability of undergraduate courses. Finally, the campus eliminated research and pubUc service 
units that no longer address high priorities. 

During 1994-95, tiie University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign should continue restructuring 
academic colleges and departments and tiien establish priorities among Oiem in order to protect and 
enhance investments in fields in which it offers unique or exceptionaUy high quality programs. In 
particular, the campus needs to evaluate the fiiture directions of Uie College of Vetennary Mediane 
and reallocate resources, as necessary, to implement them. The campus also is encouraged to step 
up efforts to implement its campus-wide general education program and to continue to expand the 
number of sections in high demand undergraduate courses by redirecting hmds from low pnonty 
programs to these efforts. Finally, in its 1995 productivity report, tiie campus should address off- 
aimpus programming, the use of distance learning technologies, and collaboration with other colleges 
and universities tiirough regional consortia, areas tiiat were not addressed m 1993-94. 

The Community College System 

Each of the 49 Ulinois community colleges submitted to the Illinois Community College Board 
a productivity report that described specific productivity improvement decision made dunng 1993-94 
The Illinois Community College Board prepared a system summary, 1994 AccountabilUy and 
Productivity Report for the Illinois Community College System, that classified the colleges productivity 
and accounubility improvements into five fiinctional areas: instnictional units, academic and student 
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support programs, overall academic functions, administrative functions, and public service- Together, 
the community colleges identified productivity improvements totaling $23.7 million. Of this total, 
$4.4 million was available from productivity improvements in instructional programs, $1.4 million from 
academic and student support services, $4-5 million from overall academic functions, $10.3 million 
from administration, and $3.1 million Srom public service programs. The system summary also 
provided a state-level analysis of selmed conununity college productivity issues and state-level 
accountability and productivity initiatives. 

As a part of each college's 1994 productivity report, the community colleges were asked to 
respond to a series of sutcwide productivity issues: the use of benchmarks to identify possible areas 
for productivity improvement, opportunities for enhancing productivity throuj^ cooperative 
arrangements, and the relative priority of using college resources to support auxiliary enterprise 
operations and intercollegiate athletics. In addition, coUeges were asked to discuss productivity 
improvements in staffing, low enrollment programs, and institutional costs in response to Illinois 
Community College Board staff analyses of administrative costs, retention rates, transfer rates, 
minority student achievement, remedial education, and auxiliary enterprise operations statewide. 
Based on statewide data and college responses, the system's summaiy report recommended that each 
college review administrative costs, student retention data, minority student achievement, and transfer 
rates and report specific initiatives and improvements in each area in its 1995 productivity report 

Priorities . The community colleges continued in 1993-94 to reinvest in community college 
system priorities: improvements in teaching and learning, requirements of a changing workforce, 
student services for an increasingly diverse population, business alliances, and school-to-work and 
transfer and articulation initiatives. However, conununity colleges have not been asked to develop 
priority statements to guide college-level decisions about productivity improvements, program 
development, and budget allocations. 

Instruction . Illinois conununity colleges offer baccalaureate-transfer instruction leading to the 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Science degrees, occupational programs leading to certificates and 
the Associate in Applied Science degrees, and a variety of preparatory programs and courses, including 
adult basic and secondary education, English as a second language, and remedial or developmental 
courses. In addition, each college offers a variety of continuing education and employment training 
courses for the citizens of its district. During 1993-94, the community colleges identified oyer 475 
reinvestment and quality-enhancing activities in the instructional area. Thirty-one colleges withdrew 
or deactivated 164 degree and certificate programs, whUe 18 colleges added a toul of 40 degree and 
certificate programs, based on information on enrollment trends, program review, labor market 
information, occupational follow-up studies, and data from the employment tracking system. 
Community colleges also identified telecommunications technology as a method for enhancing their 
overall academic offerings and further enhanced academic offerings through such actions as outcomes 
assessment and student tracking initiatives, professional development programs, and improvements 
in course scheduling. 

Administration and Support . During 1993-94, the community coUeges identified over 250 
actions to redirect $10.3 million from administrative units to higher priority aaivities, including 
$1.2 million from utility savings and $1.3 million from insurance savings as a result of joint insurance 
purchasing or increased employee contributions. Many colleges consolidated units and reduced 
administrative costs. 

Research and Public Service Since community colleges do not have a mission to conduct 
research as do universities, little productivity improvements can be made in this area. However, 
during 1993-94, the community college system secured outside funding to improve the productivity 
of public service programs. 
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Tllinois CommniHtv College Board Initiatives . Community coUege system goals and objecuves 
were se^t forth to the ^stcm's strate^^ developed in coUaboration with community 

coUege students, faculty, suff, trustees, and district residents. Vision 2060 provided the framework for 
planning and priority setting for the community college system at both the campus and sute levej. 
Achievement of the system's goals and objecUves for fiscal years 1993 and 1994 were assessed m the 
system's productivity report summary, with goals reviewed in six major areas: accounubihty, 
articuUUon. teaching and learning, telecommunications, workforce preparauon, and commumty 
coUege advocacy. In addition, the Illinois Community CoUege Board reviewed sute-level processes 
and procedures. After eatamining coUege dau submissfon requirements, the suff consoUdated several 
surveys and reports. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. During the past two years, the commumty coUege system 
developed goals and objectives and identified strategies for achieving them. The lUinois Commumty 
CoUeoBoard conducted base-Une studies of retention, transfer rates, and various cost centers to 
assist coUegcs in reviewing Uieir own operations and achievements. Witiun this mission and scope 
of instructional programs, individual commumty coUeges need to sharpen tiieir focus by setting 
priorities during 1994-95. Beginning wiUi Uie RAMP submitted in August 1995, each commumty 
coUeee is experted to identify its highest priorities for improving Uie quality of student learning and 
taCTMising thTproductivity of programs and services. The individual, institutional sutements must 
address specific priorities for units of instrurtion, administration, and public service. In addition, as 
part of tiieir produrtivity reports, commumty colleges should distinguish and report botii tiie sources 
of funds for reallocation and the urgets for reinvestment. 

The minois Commumty CoUege Board is commended for the analytical studies it condurted 
over the past year to support the P«Q»P initiatives at community coUeges. The Ulmois Community 
CoUege Board is also encouraged to identify low quaUty or low priority programs and exercise m 
powers to eUminate programs in accordance witii the system priorities. These artions should ee 
reported separately in its August 1995 system submission. 

Private Colleges and Universities 

The Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges and Universities prepared and submitted a 
summary of tiie results of its second survey on productivity initiatives in the pnvate not-for-profit 
sector and tiie Board of Higher Education's Proprietary Schools Advisory Committee prepared a 
summary of tiie reports submitted by seven proprietory degree-granting institutions. In addiuon, 
16 private not-for-profit coUeges and universities submitted 1994 produrtivity reports dirertfy to the 
Board of Higher Education. 

The Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges and Universities issued guidelines for the 
preparation of produrtivity reports and expanded its 1993-94 Produrtivity Survey to collect 
infonnation on produrtivity improvements in eight categories: computer and mfonnatioi^ 
management; work environment; human resources; sourcing and subcomrartor relations; external 
collatoration; budgeting, strategic planning, and accounubUity; student leammg expenenccs; and 
Sty L clirrirtTlum TUe pVration intends to publish a dirertory of produrtivity resources 
gleaned from institutional survey responses. 

The Federation's report presented the results of survey responses from 32 institutions, 
summarizing initiatives underuken during 1993-94 by academic !°'°»'"«"V™""SS : 

e«"mal and intenial institutional affairs, and student affairs departments. The report indicated that: 

. one-third of the respondents engaged in strategic planning during the past year; 




• oiie*fourth of respondents increased student learning activities and services, including student 
involvement in learning activities, persistence and retention efforts, feedback surveys and 
learning assessments, counseling and advising, library services, multicultural activities, and peer 
tutoring; 

• nearly one-third of respondents engaged in faculty development to improve instrurtion, 
including increasing interdisciplinary and team teaching* modifying curriculum, increasing 
advising and teaching loads, eliminating programs or courses, and consolidating offerings; 

• more than a fourth of respondents added new positions in 1993-94, while 37 percent reduced 
stafiBng through position consolidation or elimination; reducing full-time to part-time positions; 
merging functions within departments or consolidating departments; and increasing reliance on 
student employees; 

• over one-third of respondents improved productivity by providing employee training; 

• nearly a quarter of respondents collaborated with other colleges and universities, public 
organizations, elementary and secondary schools, and businesses to initiate or enhance distance 
education, transfer programs, volunteer networks, library resource sharing, or bridge programs 
for minority students; to provide financial aid workshops, r.cntoring and tutoring programs, 
adopt-a-school programs, or academic coursework for schools or school children; or in 
community health care, student internships, and corporate scholarship partnership programs; 

• over half of the responding institutions upgraded their information management systems to 
improve information access, including initiatives to improve distance learning, student career 
counseling, computer-assisted instruaion, enrollment management systems, data linkages among 
departments, and financial aid processing; and 

• over half of all departments redesigned workspace, improved the use of facilities, or introduced 
conservation techniques. 

The Proprietary Schools Advisory Committee formulated goals and priority statements for the 
proprietory sector and identified future steps for the involvement of proprietary schools in the P • Q • P 
initiative. In its 1994 productivity report summary, the Conmiittee indicated that the responding 
proprietory institutions reported productivity improvements in instruction, retention and placement, 
administration, faculty development, and student services. Specifically, the proprietory schools: 

• initiated eff^orts to improve goal stotements and identify priorities; ^ 

• focused instructional improvement on curriculum enhancement, including restructuring general 
education requirements, conducting self studies for accreditotion, and enhancing teaching and 
learning; 

• increased efforts to improve retention and career placement, including a double-placement 
strategy through which students develop employment skills and history prior to graduation, first- 
term instruaor meetings and a faculty mentoring program, and a 24-hour job hotline and video 
presentotions on job research techniques; 

• initiated faculty development efforts, including a faculty retreat during which faculty identified 
solutions to issues inhibiting class quality and the estoblishment of systems to assure that 
curriculum guides are used appropriately; and 

• improved administrative efficiency through stoff restructuring, computerizing administrative 
funaions, and implementing loan d-Jfault management systems. 

4fl 



As part of their P»Q»P efforts in 1994-95, private coUeges and universities are encouraged to 
parUcipate in the statewide initiatives on faculty roles and responsibUities, affordabiUty, and 
articulaUon. Private colleges and universiUes are particularly encouraged to participate in the private 
instituUon shared enrollment and graduation data system housed at DePaul University. 



Directions for 1994-95 and Recommendation s for Board Action 

The P»Q»P initiative, since its beginnings in 1991, has focused on decisions Uiat wiU su^engthen 
the quality and productivity of higher education. By focusing on priority choices, the initiative also 
has become an effective strategy in enabling coUeges and universities to meet new chaUenges and take 
advantage of new opportunities. 

The P»Q»P initiative is entering its fourth year in 1994-95. During tiie first year, parallel 
processes at tiie campus, governing board, and state levels identified areas ia which priorities should 
be sharpened, quality strengtiiencd, and productivity improved. In November 1992, a plan was 
adopted to reinvest in higher education's most importam priorities-undergraduate teachmg and 
learning, minority student achievement, workforce preparation, affordabiUty, and competitiveness of 
faculty and staff salaries. Reinvestments were to come from lesser priority programs and activiti^ 
administration and support, instruction, research and pubUc service, and intercollegiate athletics. The 
November 1992 and November 1993 reports described institutions' P»Q»P efforts. 

Central to Uie success of the P»Q»P initiative is its integration into the ongoing processes of 
planning, priority setting, program development, internal resource allocation, and budget development 
at the campus, governing board, and state levels. The Guidelines for Improving Productivity m Illinois 
Higher Education (August 1992) have served as Uie framework for Uie P»Q»P initiative and are 
provided in Appendix B of this report. The Guidelines suggest opportunities and directions for 
making productivity improvements in five critical areas: instrurtional units, public service and 
research, administrative functions, sute-level process, and the academic productivity of tiie institution. 
Each governing board, as well as each institution, should be using the Guidelines as it plans, sets 
priorities, allocates resources, makes decisions about program review and new program development, 
and develops budget requests. 

The identification of priorities and the use of these priorities in making decisions is also central 
to tiie P.Q»P initiative. During tiie past year, revisions to RAMP for public universities and 
community colleges were implemented. As described eariier, an important revision was the 
introduction of campus priority statements to identify the most important objeaives that an institution 
plans to achieve in tiie coming year. A campus' priority statement, updated annually, is expected to 
provide ih6 foundation for setting priorities, making quality and productivity improvements, 
developing new programs, and aUocating resources. Governing boards and institutions need to refine 
priorities statements so tiiat tiiey provide clear dirertion for decision making. 

Because of the important role that the governing boards of public universities and community 
colleges need to play in the P»Q»P initiative, tiiey will be asked to provide a separate report in 
Aum^t 1995 that describes how the P»Q»P has been integrated into their decision making process 
of planning, priority setting, program review and approval, program elimination, intenial resource 
allSon and budget deve opmSit. In addition, governing boards are asked to describe how the 
Se^ for Improving Productivity in Illinois Higher Education have been applied m decision making 
processes and make suggestions for additions or changes to the guideUnes. 
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Academic Quality and Pfoduaivitv 

While continuing P»Q«P efforts in instruction, research and public service, and administrative 
functions, during 1994-95, the academic quality and produrtivity of the institution will be the focus 
of attention. Academic quality and productivity defines the fundamental purpose of higher education: 
student learning and achievement, as weU as contribuUons to society through research and public 
service. 

For an institution to improve academic quality and productivity it must improve student 
learning. The cxaminaUon of academic quality and productivity shifts attention from individual 
academic or administrative units to the interaction between students and faculty members in learning 
and teaching across academic programs, die coordination and organization of the support activities 
necessary for leamiug to occur, and the effective use of faculty and staff time and expertise, 
information, and the physical and technical resources tiiat affect student learning. Improving tiie 
quality of student learning will require institutions to find new and creative ways to deliver instruction, 
and to reexamine assumptions about how time and resources are organized. CoUegcs and universiti^ 
need to capture Uie promise of technology for expanding opportunities for instnirtion. New ways of 
teaching and learning need to be explored. Many institutions have used technology to improve 
services and provide services more efficiently. These efforts should be expanded. FinaUy, technology 
provides avenues for information to be acquired, stored, and used more effectively. The focus on 
examining a campus' academic quaUty and productivity also encompasses pursuit of statewide 
priorities on improving undergraduate education, minority student achievement, and affordabUity. 

The following Guidelines for Improving Productivity in Illinois Hi^ Education (August 1992) 
identify academic quality and productivity fartors that should be examined by each campus within the 
context of its specific focxis and priorities: 

• Staffing patterns should be modified in ways that improve produrtivity and avoid adverse effects 
on the quality and effertiveness of institutional funrtions. 

• Institutions should assure that any declining trends in instrurtional workloads are evaluated and 
should consider modifying workload policies when faculty workloads are significantiy less tiian 
institutional, statewide, or national averages. 

• Institutions should reexamine their poUcies related to faculty development and sabbaticals to 
ensure tiiat tiiey are effectivefy supporting scholarship and faculty renewal goals and that 
expenditures for faculty scholarship and renewal are in balance with dirert instrurtional, 
research, and public service expenditures. 

. Institutions should consider shortening vacation schedules and semester breaks and modifying 
academic calendare so that students can pursue counsework on a year-round basis and 
institutional facilities and resources are effertively utilized. 

. Institutions should examine trends in resource commitments to academic support funrtions and 
technologies and reverse trends that are not promoting increased academic productivity. 

. Institutions should consider focusing the scope of tiieir offerings to achieve appropriate student- 
fartilty ratios, program-major cost levels, and enrollment and degree production levels across 
fields of study and by levels of instnirtion. 

. Institutions should eliminate or consolidate formaUy organized academic units or off-campus 
sites that have low levels of direct expenditures in relation to overhead costs, that are less 
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central to the mission of the institution, and whose services are provided effectively elsewhere 
in the state. 



• Institutions, systems, and the Board of Higher Education should refine and streamline academic 
review and approval processes. CoUeges and universiUes should expand resource sharing across 
academic units and with other institutions at off-campus sites. 

During 1994-95, analyzing initiatives to improve academic quality and productivity will be expanded, 
and new initiatives will be launched. 

Facultv Roles and Responsibilities . The May 1994 status report set forth a plan for enhancing 
feculty quaUty and productivity statewide. The plan caUed upon coUeges and universities to develop 
plans to enhance faculty contributions to institutional missions; to rceaamine faculty personnel 
poUcics to ensure that these policies are consistent with campus priorities and mission; and to launch 
appropriate faculty development programs and revise incentive systems. The plan also caUed for the 
Board of Higher Education staff to convene follow-up conferences and meetings in support of campus 
initiatives and to work with colleges and universities to develop meaningful and reliable assessments 
of feculty work in order to better explain feculty contributions. 

The goal for 1994-95 is to create a base for change and to encourage institutions to organize 
and expand their efforts to address faculty roles and responsibUities. The main focus will be the 
development of campus and governing board plans for enhancing faculty instructional quality and 
produaivity. It is expected that each campus' faculty will provide leadership in development of plans 
and that plans wiU cover a multi-year period, wiUi timetables for implementation. Each campus plan 
also should describe goals and objectives and show how initiatives in three critical areas-faculty 
development, faculty contributions, and rewards and incentives-support and advance these goals and 
objectives. 

Affordabilitv . Many of the recommendations of the Committee to Study Affordability speak 
directly to issues of academic quality and productivity. The Committee specifically addressed the 
importance of strong academic preparation for college as a fartor in both the quality of students* 
learning and in the total cost for completing a college degree. The Committee was also concerned 
about students neoding longer periods of time to complete their degrees which also increases costs. 
The Committee's recommendatiom Uiat would improve academic quality and produrtivity mclude 
improving preparation, increasing opportunities for students to earn college credit in high school, 
promoting timely progress tiirough college, and establishing three-year degree programs. The 
Committee also recommended that colleges and universities improve academic calendars, cumculum 
requirements, and course scheduUng and sequencing to facUitate timely degree completion. 

Implementation of the Committee's recommendations wUl begin immediately following their 
adoption as policies by the Board of Higher Education, expected in November 1994. Efforts to 
improve acadVmic preparation for college will be expanded, and Board staff will work with other 
agencies and institutions to eliminate barriers to early college-level work. 

Assessmem of Student Achievemem . The critical indicator of the academic quality and 
productivity of an institution is the academic achievement and success of its students and graduates. 
The Board's policies on undergraduate education call for each college and university to assess 
individual student progress in developing baccalaureate-level skills and achieving objectives for general 
education and the major. Institutions are expected to assess progress at appropriate inteivals and use 
assessment results to reinforce academic standards and promote student progress. 

The Board's policies also call for reviewing undergraduate education and for monitoring student 
achievement in undergraduate education, using trends in student progress, retention, and completion. 
Each year, public colleges and universities review one aspect of undergraduate education. In July 
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1994, public institutions reported on their processes for assessing undergraduate achievement In 
spring 1995, a report on these assessments processes will be submitted to the Board along with 
recommendations for improving assessment systems and using assessment information more effectively. 

Indicators of Academic Quality and Produaivitv . Nationally, there has been growing interest 
in the development of accountability measures and ways to examine difBcult policy questions. Maiiy 
states have developed indicators or statistical measures selected to communicate higher education's 
priorities or to meet demands for accountability. Many of the indicators used in other sutes paraUel 
elements included in regular Board of Higher Education studies. 

As part of its master planning responsibility, the Board of Higher Education addresses 
significant policy questions related to higher education's most important goals and objectives. 
Historical^, the Board has worked with the higher education community and others to develop or 
revise polky goals and directions as major issues arise and to formulate methods for showing that 
higher education is accounuble for achieving these goals. In the past year, for example, several 
reports provided information on higher education's achievement of sutewide objectives such as 
MmorUy Students in IlUnois Higfter Education: A Review of Progress and Policy and Program 
Developments (July 1994); Uridergraduate Education: Access and Preparation Reexamined (March 
1994); Undergraduau Education: Transfer and Articulation (May 1994); Baccalaureate Student 
Graduation, Time-To-Degree, and Retention at Illinois Public Universities (May 1994); and Fiscal Year 
1994 Faculty and CM Service Salaries (October 1994). External observers have suggested that one 
of the strengths of these reports is that they tie directly to higher education's goals and use multiple 
measures to examine complex issues. 

During the coming year, the Board's information systems and regular reports should be 
examined to determine if tiiere is sufficient information to address important policy questions and if 
there is need to unprove tiie information coUeaed and methods of collection. Three separate student- 
oriented information systems have been developed cooperatively by colleges and universities and the 
Board's staff. These systems address fundamental questions about student achievement and success 
in higher education. The high school feedback system provides information about how well students' 
high school work has prepared tiiem for success in college. The shared enrollment and graduation 
database provides answers to such questions as: How many students successfully transfer from one 
institution to anotiier? How long does it take students to obtain their degrees? and How many 
students eventually graduate? The baccalaureate follow-up survey addresses the questions: How 
satisfied are graduate witii their education? To what extent and how soon are graduates employed 
following graduation? 

These systems provide important measures of the academic quality and productivity of individual 
institutions and useful indicators of higher education's achievement of statewide goals for 
undergraduate education. However, there are limits to thes<i systems. For example, information on 
preparation or freshman academic achievement from the high school feedback system cannot be linked 
to transfer, graduation, or time-to-degree from the shared enrollment and graduation system. During 
1994-95, these systems should be examined in cooperation vrith colleges and universities to make snre 
that the systems are serving their intended purposes, that the information collected is adequate for 
addressing policy issues, and that the information is used effeaively. 

Telecommunications and Underserved Areas . During fiscal years 1994 and 1995, grants were 
made to support development of a statewide telecommunications system. The ability to expand 
learning opportunities through distance learning provides colleges, universities, and schools with 
sienificant opportunities to strengthen academic quaUty and produaivity and expand educational 
a^ The use of telecommunications and other technologies also provides avenues for improving 
the use and distribution of information and for expanding methods and approaches for teaching and 
learning Institutions should continue to develop ways of using technology to improve academic 
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quality and productivity. By the end of fiscal year 1995, over 275 classrooms will be equipped to 
provide instruction via video-based telecommunication systems linking colleges, universities, schools, 
correctional centers, and workplaces. The telecommunications initiative has promoted resource 
sharing and cooperative offerings among educational institutions. 

In response to the Board's request that colleges and universities examine their off-campus 
programming during 1993-94, only two pubUc universiUes reported significant productivity 
improvements by reducing the scope of off-campus offerings. During 1994-95, the staff will conduct 
a survey of off-campus offerings. Survey results will be compared to those obtained in 1990 to see 
if progress has been made in serving underserved areas and reducing unnecessary duplication among 
programs and courses offered. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

While much has been accomplished in the past three years, the P»Q»P initiative must continue 
in order to preserve and strengthen tixe quality of higher education and its ability to respond to new 
chaUenges and demands. During 1993-94, progress was made in improving the produaivity of 
instruction, administration and support services, and research and public service. Most governing 
boards have begun to address funding for intercollegiate athletics. Wliile these areas will continue 
to be addressed at the campus, governing board, and state levels, initiatives in other areas are needed. 
During 1994-95, work will continue on examining faculty roles and responsibilities, and the 
implementation of policies to improve the affordability of higher education will begin. Special 
attention will be directed to the academic quality and productivity of institutions. 

The following resolutions reaffirm the prioriUes for the P»Q»P initiative, recognize the results 
of campus and governing boar^ ef brts in 1993-94, and set directions for 1994-95. The staff 
recommends adoption of the foltowinj resolutions: 

The Board of Higher Education herebv reaffirms its commitment to reinvesting in its highest 
priorities: the improvement of undergraduate teaching and learning, mino rity student achievement, 
workforce preparation^ affordability of higher education, and competitiv eness of faculty and staff 
salaries. Continuing reinvestment must come fi-om strengthen ing each institution's distinctive focus, 
setting priorities in concert with this focus, and enhancing the quality of priority programs and 
services. A willingness to actively eliminate or consolidate programs and s ervices of lower quality or 
lower Priority in relation to the institution's mission is e ssential to providing the resources for 
reinvestment in these priorities. 

The Board of Higher Education hereby reaffirms its commitmen t to work with the Governor 
and the General Assembly to achieve additiona l support for higher education. 

The Board of Higher Education hereby commends the actions taken by public universities. 
community colleges, and private colleges and universities to set priorities and make decisions to 
improve academic quality and enhance productivity du ring 1993-94 and requests that colleges and 
universities and their governing boards fully implement the qual ity and productivity improvements 
described in their 1994 reports and accelerate efforts to a chieve results in areas not vet fully addressed. 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education calls upon colleges a nd universities and their governing 
boards to continue to engage the camnus communi ty to achieve the objective of the PriPHties, 
Quality, and Productivi ty initiative bv: 

^tcinpjhrn^ statements and well-defined prioritie s statements to make decisions in planning, 
hnripet development, internal budget allocation, p r ogram review, and program development; 
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continuing to focus instructional priorities on improving the quality and productivity of 
acadeniic Programs offered both on and off campus: 

utiliTin g benchmarks to focus efforts to achieve productivity improve ments in administration 
and support services and in research and public service: 

Phasing out state support for intercollegiate a thletics bv the end of fiscal year 1996: and 

reexamining priorities for off-campus programs, eliminating duplication a mong institutions, and 
liiforking with other institutions and regional consortia to prom ote cooperat^^ pfTerinys and 
shariny of resources. 

The Board of Higher Education calls upon colleges and universities and thei r governing boards 
to engage the campus conmiunity in focusing efforts to achieve higher qua lity and greater productivity 
in 1994-95 bv : 

examining the academic quality and productivity of the institution^ includin g the quality of 
student learning, the scope of curriculum and course offerings, staffing and instructional 
patterns, faculty development, calendars and course schedules^ a cademic support functions, the 
use of technology, and the efficacy of academic processes: and 

completing plans for enhancing the quality of faculty work and contri butions to sustaining and 
enhancing institutional quality and productivity. 

The Board of Higher Education hereby requests that colleges and universiti es and their 
governing boards engage in and support the statewide studies of indicato rs to provide accountabihty 
for achievement of higher education's most imp ortant goats and objectives. 

The Board of Higher Education hereby requests that governing boards of public universities and 
community colleges provide a separate report on August 15. 1995 th at describes how P^Q^P has been 
integrated into their decision making processes of planning, priority set ting, program review and 
a pproval, program elimination, internal resource allocation , and budget development. In addition, 
governing boards are asked to describe how the Guidelines for Imvrovins Productivity in Itlinois Hif^er 
Education have been applied in decision making processes and make suggestions for additions or 
changes to the guidelines. 

The Board of Higher Education hereby requests that Illinois colleges and universities and 
governing boards provide a report on August 15. 1995 on the de cisions made and results achieved 
during the 1994-95 Priorities. Quality, and Productivity initiative. Each college and university should 
show how the decisions made and results achieved in this initiative su pport campus and statewide 
priorities and strengthen the quality of program s and services. 
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PROGRAM CHANGES AT PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 
1992-1994 



PROGRAM CHANGES AT PUBUC UNIVERSITIES 
1992-1994 

Prosraai eUmiiuiUons Include programs thst have been terminated and programs in which enrollment 
has been suspended. Program and unit reductions and restructuring Include elimination of 
concentrations or specializations; consolidation of two or more programs or units; and reduction of 
the scope of course offerings or activities* 



Chicago State University 

Programs and Units Eliminated 

B.S. in Diagnostic Medical Sonography 
B.S. in Dietetics 

B.S. in Radiation Therapy Technology 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 
B.A. in Geography 
B.A. in Art 

B.S.Ed. in Health, Safety, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Departments of English and Speech, and Modem Languages 
Departments of Geography and Economics 
Department!* of Political Science and History 

Departments of Reading, Elementary and Early Childhood Education, Library Science, 

and Communications Media 
Colleges of Nursing and Allied Health 

Eastern Illinois University 

Programs Eliminated 

M.S.Ed. in Information Services and Technologies ^ 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 
B.S. in Psychology 
B.A. in Art 
B.S. in Chemistry 
B.A. in German 
B.A. in French 
B.A. in Spanish 
M.S. in Botany 
M.S. in Zoology 
M.S. in Environmenul Biology 
Information Services and Technology 
Teacher Certification Options in Botany & Zoology 

Colleges of Applied Sciences; Fine Arts; Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
Liberal Arts and Sciences; Business; and Education 

Governors State University 

Programs Eliminated 

B.A. in Office Administration 

B.A. in Public Administration 

B.A. in Speech-Communication Studies 

B.H.S. in Clinical Uboratory Sciences 
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Governors SUte University (cx}ntmued) 

M.A. in Sociology 
B.A. in Music 
in Music 

Programs Reduced or Restrurtured 
BA. in Business and Technology 
Bachelor of Health Administration 
MA. in Communication Studies 
M.A. in Instructional & Training Technology 
M.A. in Media Communications 
M.S. in Analytical Chemistry 
Mj\. in Political Science 
M.S. in Environmental Biology 
Master of Health Administration 

Northeastern lUinois University 

Programs Eliminated 

B.A. in Kaskaskia Program 
B.A. in Leisure Studies 
B.A. in Linguistics 
B.A. in Social Science 
M.A. in Instructional Media 
M.S. in Physics 

Programs Reduced or Restmaured 

M.A. in Geography and Environmental Studies 
M.A. in Special Education 
Teacher Certification Options 

Western Illinois University 

Programs and Units Eliminated 

B.B. in Transportation and Physical Distribution 
B.B. in Operations Management 
B.A. in German 

B.S.Ed. in Corrections Education 
B.S.Ed, in Business Education 
Public Policy Research Institute 
Center for Business & Economic Research 

Programs Reduced or Restructured 

B.A. in Communications Arts & Sciences 
B.S. in Mathematics 
B.S. in Chemistry 
B.A. in Sociology 

Illinois State University 

Programs and Units Eliminated 
B.A. and B.S. in Dance 



Illinois State University (continued) 



M.A. and M.S. in Business Education 
D.A. in Economics 
D.A. in Mathematics 
Ed.D. in Art 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 
Cooperative M.S. in Agriculture 
Teaching of Arabic & Chinese 

Northern DUnois University 

Programs Eliminated 

B.S.Ed. in Technology 
B.S. in Home Economics Education 
M.A. in Foreign Language (German) 
M.A. in Foreign Language (Russian) 
M.A. in Journalism 

M. A. in Library & Information Studies 
M.Music in Music History and Literature 
M.Music in Music Theory and Composition 
M.S.Ed. in Business Education 
M.S.Ed. in Outdoor Teacher Education 
Ed.D. in Business Education 
Ed.D. in Reading 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 
B.S. in Technology 
B.A. in Communication Studies 
B.S. in Physics 
M.S. in Economics 
M.S.Ed. in Special Education 
M.S.Ed, in Secondary Education 
M.S.Ed. in Curriculum and Instruction 
Minor in Music 

Sangamon SUte University 

Programs and Units Eliminated 
B.A. in Labor Relations 
M.A in Health Services Administration 
Center for Entrepreneurship and Economic Development 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 
B.S. in Nursing 
B.A in Individual Option 
M.S. in Mathematical Sciences 
Master of Basiness Administration 
M.A. in Legal Studies 
M.A. in Gerontology 
M.A in Individual Option 

Graduate Certificate in Public Management Practices 
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Southern nUoois Uolverstty at Carbondale 

Programs and Units Eliminated 

in Law Enforcement 
/U^S. in Allied Health Career Specialties 
A^S. in Nursing 

in Cbmputer Information Processing 
AJLS. in Avionics Technology 
BJl and B.S. in Special Major 
B.S. in Consumer and Family Management 
6j\. in Religious Studies 

B. S. in Language Arts 

M.S. in Agricultural Education and Mechanization 
M.S. in Community Development 
MJL in Rehabilitation 
M.S. in Statistics 

C. A.S. in Curriculum & Instruction 
CA.S. in Educational Psychology 
Ph,D. in Education (Higher Education) 
Ph.D. in Education (Physical Education) 
Ph.D. in Molecular Science 

Pb.D. in Communications Disorders and Sciences 
College of Engineering Applied Research Center 
Renewal Institution for Practicing Educators 
Technology Commercialization Center 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 

A. A.S. in Respiratory Therapy Technology 

B. S. in Qassics 

B.S. in Administration of Justice 
B.S. in Vocational Education Studies 
B.S. in Engineering Technology 
B.S. Physics 

B.S. in Computer Science 

B.S. in Elementary Education 

B.S. in Geography 

M.S. in Statistics 

M.S. in Plant Biology 

M.A. in Zoology 

M.S. in Plant and Soil Science 

M.S.Ed. in Educational Administration 

M.S.Ed, in Higher Education 

M.S.Ed. in ReCTeation 

M.S. in Agricultural Education/Mechanization 

M.S. in Curriculum and Instruction 

M.A. in Foreign Languages 

M.A. in Anthropology 

M.S. in Education 

M.A. in Applied Linguistics 

M.S. in Health Education 

M.S.Ed. in Physical Education 

Recreation Minor 

Illinois Reference & Research Center 



Southern DlinoU University at Carboudale (continued) 

OfiBce of Regional Research and Services 
College of Technical Careers 

Departments of Community Development and Geography 
Departments of Educational Psychology and Special Education 
Departments of Health Education and Recreation 

Departments of Agricultural Education and Mechanics and Plant and SoU Science 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Education, and Communications and Fine Arts 

Southern Dlinots University at Edwardsville 

Programs and Units Eliminated 
Certificate in Prosthodontics 
Certificate in Periodontics 
Certificate in Pedodontics 
Junior College Teaching Specialtj' in M.A. English 
B.S. in Physical Science Education 
B.S. in Recreation 
B.S. in Earth Science 
M.A in Philosophy 
M.A. and M.S. in Political Science 
M.S. in Management Information Systems 
M.S. in Policy Analysis 
Ed.D. in Instruaional Process 
Center for Economic Education 
East St Louis Center Branch Library 
Teacher's Center 
Broadcast Services 
Papers on Language and Literature 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restruaured 
B.S. in General Science and Mathematics 
B.A and B.S. in Theater 
BJK. and B.S. in Music 
B.S. in Business Administration 
M.A. Fine Arts 
M.A. English 

School of Dental Medicine 

Departments of Industrial and Mechanical Engineering 
Center for Advanced Manufaauring & Produaion 
Center for Management Studies 
University Museum 

Regional Research & Development Services 
Humanities Journals 

Schools of Science, Social Studies, Fine Arts and Communications, and Humanities 
University of Illinois at Chicago 

Programs and Units Eliminated 
B.A. in Judaic Studies 
B.A* in the Teaching of Italian 



UnivciYity or Illiiiois at Chicago (continued) 



BJi. in the Teacliing of Polish 

B.S. in the Teaching of Earth Sciences 

B.S. in Engineering Mechanics 

B.S. in Criminalistics 

B.S. in Business Administration 

B.S. in Metallurgical Engineering 

B.S. in Materials Science and Engineering 

M.S. in Medical Psychology 

M.S. in Orthopedic Surgery 

M.S. in Radiology 

DJL in Chemistry 

Ph.D. in Business (Accounting) 

Ph.D. in Business (Operations Management) 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 
M^S. in Engineering Mechanics 
M.S. in Metallurgy 
M.S. in Oral & Maxillofacial Surgery 
M.S. in Oral Pathology 
M.S. in Orthclontics 
M.S. in Pediatric Dentistry 
M.S. in Histology-Dental 
Ph.D. in Engineering Mechanics 
Ph.D. in Metallurgy 
Departments of English and Linguistics 
Departments of French and Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese 
Departments of Pharmaceutics and Pharmacodynamics 
Faculties of Music, Theatre, and Dance 

Departments of Biomedical Visualization, Health Information Management, and Medical 

Laboratory Sciences 
Voorhees Center for Neighborhood Development 
College of Kinesiology 
Department of Health Social Work 

University of HUdoIs at Urbana-Champalgn 

Programs and Units Eliminated 

Aviation Electronics Certificate 
B.S. in Radio/Television 
Bachelor of Social Work 
B.S.Ag. in General Agriculture 
B.S. in Soil Science 
B.S. in Home Economics Education 

B. S. in HRFS (General Home Economics) 
M.S. in Physical Science 

M.S in Radio/Television 
M.S. in Mining Engineering 

C. A.S. in Mathematics 
Ph.D. in Mining Engineering 
Doctor of Psychology 



University of DliiioU at Urbana-Champalgn (continued) 

Department of Radio & Television 
Advanced Construction Technology Center 
National Center for Composite Materials Research 
Center for Cement Composite Materials Research 
Advanced Environmental Control Technology Center 
Research Services Office 
Computer-Based Education Research Lab 

Programs and Units Reduced or Restructured 

B.S. in Aeronautical & Astronautical Engineering 

B.S. in Ceramic Engineering 

B.S. in Metallurgical Engineering 

M,S. in Aeronautical & Astronautical Engineering 

M.S. in Metallurgical Engineering 

Mj\., M.S. and M,Ed. in Administration, Higher & Continuing Education 
CA.S. in Administration Higher & Continuing Education 
Ph.D. in Aeronautical & Asuonautical Engineering 
Ph.D. in Metallurgical Engineering 
Ph.D. in Ceramic Engineering 

Ph.D. and EiD. in Administration, Higher & Continuing Education 

College of Agriculture 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Small Homes Council 

Housing Research and Development 

Institute for Aviation 

Cooperative Extension Service 
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GUIDELINES FOR IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY 
IN ILUNOIS HIGHER EDUCATION 



August, 1992 



STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



GUIDELINES FOR PRODUCTIVITY IMPROVEMENTS 
IN ILLINOIS HIGHER EDUCATION 

In November 1991, the Board of Higher Education resolved to meet as a committee of the 
whole to examine the "priorities, quality, and produaivity of Illinois higher education" in order to 
address produaivity improvement issues. The Board also called upon the various governing and 
coordinating boards, commissions and agencies, and colleges and universities to establish parallel 
processes and to work with the Board of Higher Education on this most important matter. The 
purpose of this report is to propose guidelines for making productivity improvements in Illinois higher 
education. 

Productivity improvements at all levels in Illinois higher education are achieved by eliminating 
low quality and low priority programs and activities in order to redirect resources to higher 
priorities. High priorities for Illinois higher education include: restoring the competitiveness of 
faculty and staff salaries; off-setting reductions in financial aid and addressing tuition increases for 
financially needy students; addressing deficiencies in funding for library materials, instructional 
support, and repair and renovation projects; and sustaining important programmatic initiatives such 
as improvements in undergraduate education, workforce preparation, and minority student 
achievement. 

This report proposes twenty-five guidelines that should be considered in making productivity 
improvements in five key areas: instruction, research and public service, overall academic functions, 
administrative functions, and state policies affecting higher education. While the guidelines are 
presented in a statewide context, systems and campuses will ultimately be responsible for making 
specific productivity improvement decisions. Although opportunities to achieve productivity 
improvements are numerous, not all institutions will pursue the same opportunities in the same way 
or over the same time period. Nor should productivity improvement decisions be made on the basis 
of a single guideline but, rather, on the collective findings among all guidelines combined with the 
judgment of faculty members, administrators, and board members. Campuses must have the flexibility 
to achieve productivity improvements in a manner that is consistent with their mission and sense of 
priorities. 

Productivity improvements must also be achieved at the state level. The Board of Higher 
Education needs to examine its processes and reporting requirements to determine how productivity 
can be improved by modifying or eliminating certain activities. The Board also needs to provide 
leadership in attempting to modify policies and procedures in other areas of state government that 
adversely affect productivity in higher education. 

Some productivity improvements can be made immediately, while others can only be made over 
longer time frames. Over the next few months, efforts must be made to implement short-term 
productivity improvements to free-up resources to address priorities in fiscal year 1993. At the same 
time, these efforts should set the stage for longer-term productivity improvements and should be 
reflected in budget development for fiscal year 1994 and beyond. 

The following sections provide guidelines for making productivity improvements in instruction, 
research and public service, overall academic functions, administrative functions, and state policies 



affcctiDg higher education. In some cases, data are presented that illustrate the kinds of analyses that 
the Board of Higher Education, the Illinois Community CoUege Board, governing boards, and 
campuses will have to complete in order to make decisions addressing these issues. The Board of 
Higher Education staff wiU vrork closely wiUi the stafEs of tht Illinois Community CoUege Board, the 
governing boards, and individual institutions to identify further analytical work that needs to be 
completed at each level 

Productivitv of Instructional Units 

The productivity of individual instructional units should be evaluated on Uie basis of multiple 
criteria tiiat focus on the general topics of capacity, quality, and cost Productivity improvement 
decisions should be based on the coUective findings on all criteria. The foUowing guidelines and 
tables are illustrative of those thzt institutions should consider, but the list is not exhaustive. In the 
course of the Committee of the Whole's discussions vnth the Illinois Community College Board, 
governing boards, and institutions, some guidelines may be modified and others added. 

Capacitv in relation to student demand. Excessively high or low enrollments and number of 
degrees granted per program are indicators of potential productivity problems. Excessively high 
enrollments compared to resources may cause large class sizes, closed course sections, and high 
student-faculty ratios, jeopardizing quality. In contrast, low enrollments may drive up costs and lead 
to an inability to offer courses on a timely basis for students to graduate. Institutions should evaluate 
the capacity of each degree program in relation to student demand and to tiie number of similar 
programs offered at other institutions. 

Table 1 displays the average annual undergraduate full-time^uivalent (FTE) program-major 
enrollments and degrees granted for the period fiscal year 1988 tiirough fiscal year 1990 for public 
universities. The number of programs in each discipline, the number of campuses offermg programs, 
and the number of majors and degrees granted per program are presented. On average, public 
universities enroU 194 student-majors and graduate 41 students per undergraduate program per year. 
The various disciplines, however, exhibit considerable variation. The ten Accounting programs, for 
example, enroU 431 student-majors per program on average and graduate 130 students per year. The 
ten Area and EUmic Studies programs, by contrast, enroU an average of eight majors per program and 
graduate three students per year. Table 1 illustrates the kind of analysis that each pubUc university 
and community coUege should condua for all levels of instruction (Le., certificate, assoaate, 
baccalaureate, master's, first professional, and doctoral). 

Institutions should consider eliminating programs whose credit hours, enrollments, and degree 
production significantly deviate from the statewide or institutional average credit hours enroUments, 
and degrees produced per program, particularly If other factors exist such as high program costs or 
low occupational demand. 

Caoacitv in relation to occupational demand . CoUeges and universities provide instruction, in 
part, to meet changing workforce demands in order to maintain and expand tiie state's economy. 
National and state reports in tiie last decade have underscored the importance of education to future 
economic development and have reported increasing demand for occupations requirmg some higher 
education. Imbalances between occupational demand and tiie number of students enroUed and 
degrees granted in associated academic programs may contribute to low productivity. 

Tables 2 and 3 present tiie most recent lUinois projections of demand for occupations related 
to higher education programs. Table 2 lists higher education-related occupations projected to require 
large numbers of employees to fill new and existing jobs between 1988 and the year 2000. Table 3 
prints higher education-related occupations from two employment demand perspeaives Presented 
first are tiiose occupations projected to grow at least twice as fast as the state average of 12.7 percent 
by tiie year 2000 and with employment needs of less tiian 500 per year, foUowed by those higher 
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Table 1 



UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM-MAJOR ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES AWARDED 
AT ILLINOIS PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES: FISCAL YEARS 1988, 1989, AND 1990 





Number of 






Average 


Annual 






Campuses 


Number 






Majors 


Degrees 




Offering 


of 


FTb 


L/egrecs 


Per 


Per 


rieiQ 


A ruKraino 


riKfi^i aula 


Xva€* iv/& ^ 


Awarded 


Proeram Proeram 


All Disciplines 


12 


DVO 




78 449 


192 


41 


Accounting 


10 


10 


4,311 


1,302 


4"^! 


130 


Agriculture and Environmental Science 


5 


23 


2,093 


537 


01 


23 


Architecture and Urban Planning 


2 


4 


1,242 


232 


311 


58 


Area and Ethnic Studies 


5 


10 


80 


31 


g 


3 


Business 


12 


51 


19,551 


4,407 


Jo J 


86 

OvI 


Conunimications 


10 


18 


4,944 


960 


Li J 




Computer Science 


10 


10 


3,813 


595 


Joi 


60 


Criminal Justice and Fire Science 


8 


9 


2,866 


729 


n ft 


Oi 


Education 


9 


12 


2,605 


422 


917 




Teacher Education (by level) 


11 


22 


6,792 


1,726 




78 


Teacher Education (by subject) 


10 


67 


4,341 


1,404 


65 


21 


Engineering Technology 


7 


11 


2,262 


1,065 


206 


97 


Engineering 


5 


40 


9,222 


1,886 


231 


47 


English, Literature, and Speech 


12 


23 


5,424 


1,572 


236 


68 


Foreign Languages and Literature 


10 


42 


1,005 


270 


24 


6 


Health Professions and Services 


11 


35 


2,386 


941 


6R 


27 


Home Economics 


7 


17 


2,767 


677 


1 ftX 


40 


Individualized Study 


12 


19 


1,769 


965 


yj 


CI 

J i 


Legal Studies 


2 


2 


186 


53 


93 


21 


Life Sciences 


12 


28 


4,938 


1,056 


176 


38 


Mathematics 


11 


16 


2,020 


391 


126 


24 


Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 


4 


4 


1,265 


299 


316 


75 


Nursing 


6 


6 


1,382 


583 


230 


97 


Philn^nhv and Religion 


9 


11 


240 


59 


22 


5 


Physical Sciences 


12 


34 


2,016 


366 


59 


11 


Psychology 


12 


12 


4,863 


1,191 


405 


99 


Public Affairs and Social Work 


9 


10 


871 


262 


87 


26 


Recreation and Fitness Studies 


8 


9 


810 


318 


90 


35 


Social Sciences 


12 


65 


9,416 


2,786 


145 


43 


Visual and Performing Arts 


12 


60 


5,788 


1,067 


96 


18 


Other 


3 


4 


1,540 


297 


385 


74 


Undecided/Undeclared 


12 


12 


20,624 


NA 


1,719 


NA 



Source: IBHE Degrees Conferred Survey and Program-Major Cost Study 
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Table 2 



PROJECTED HIGH EMPLOYMENT OCCUPATIONS ^ IN ILLINOIS: 1988 TO 2000 



Occupational Title 



Top Managers and Executives 
Registered Nurses 
Managers and Administrators 
Accountants and Auditors 
Lawyers 

Food Service and Lodging Managers 
Secondary School Teachers 
Licensed Practical Nurses 
Financial Managers 

Marketing, Advertising, Public Relations Manai 
Electricians 

Computer Systems Analysts, EDP 

Computer Programmers 

Engineering, Math, Natural Science Managers 

Artists and Commercial Artists 

Electrical and Electronic Engineers 

Legal Secretaries 

Education Administrators 

Administrative Services Managers 

Mechanical Engineers 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Sports Instructors and Coaches 

Computer Operators 

Electrical and Electronic Technicians 

Management Analysts 

Corrections Officers 

Medical Secretaries 

Graphic Designers 

Pharmacists 



Average 




Annual Job 


Percent 


Openings 


Growth 


8,034 


13.6% 


4,155 


27.4 


4,120 


14.2 


2,942 


19.9 


2,928 


36.4 


1,764 


30.4 


1,739 


13.4 


1,683 


29.8 


1,501 


15.5 


s 1,308 


21.6 


1,223 


15.4 


1,041 


44.7 


892 


40.8 


888 


25.0 


825 


13.0 


775 


32.4 


736 


19.6 


729 


13.3 


726 


26.9 


694 


15.2 


677 


13.3 


675 


19.8 


672 


33.8 


656 


34.4 


630 


58.0 


582 


34.2 


526 


37.9 


516 


18.6 


503 


23.4 



"Occupations related to higher education projected to grow at or above the 
state average of 12.7 percent by the year 2000 and to average more than 500 
job openings per year. 

Source: Illinois Department of Employment Security 
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education-related occupations that are expected to grow more slowly than the statewide average or 
aaually decline. 

Institutions should examine trends in enrollment and degree production in programs related to 
occupations in the above size and growth categories to determine if capacity should be adjusted to 
achieve balance between the supply of graduates and employment demand. Institutions should 
enhance efforts to conduct follow-up studies of alumni to determine the aaual occupations of 
graduates, especially those who graduate from programs not related to specific occupations, such as 
the traditional liberal arts and sciences. 

InstituUons should consider eliminating or reducing programs in fields of study in wiiicli 
projected statewide job openings arc low or arc projected to slow or decline, particularly if other 
factors exist such as high program costs, low program quality, or low occupational placement 

Ccntralitv in relation to instructional mission . Colleges and universities offer instruction in 
many fields. Fields that have few majors and that do not provide support to other, high priority 
programs may not be central to the instructional mission of the institution. Enrollments by majors 
and non-majors and the number of majors from different programs taking coursework in a field are 
indicators of the centrality of a program to the institution s instructional mission. 

Table 4 presents the FTE enroUment of undergraduate students in all the instiiictional fields 
offered by public universities in fiscal year 1990. In addition, the proportion of enrollments generated 
by majors and non-majors is presented. Table 4 documents the wide disparity in student demand and 
support to other programs among instruaional fields. For example, the business fields have high 
student demand both among majors and non-majors. By contrast, nursing and architecture provide 
instruction to few other majors, while most of the enrollment in English and in foreign languages is 
by non-majors, indicating their central role in general education. Again, Table 4 illustrates the kinds 
of analysis individual institutions should conduct for each level of instniaion offered. Similar analyses 
should be conducted by community colleges using program and course enrollment information. 

Institutions should consider eUminatIng fields that enroll a relatively small proportion of 
institutional and statewide enrollments and that enroll a small proportion of non-majors, particularly 
If thci-e is also low occupational demand, low program quality, or high program costs. 

Breadth of the instructional unit . The number of courses developed and the number of 
specializations offered within a program-major are measures of the breadth of an instructional unit. 
The number of courses and specializations should be supported by adequate student demand, adequate 
numbers and expertise of faculty members, and adequate academic support resources. Campus 
catalogs provide lists of courses and specializations that can give some indication of the breadth of 
offerings in each program or department. For example, in an analysis of one institution's catalog, the 
graduate programs in one department, which enroUed fewer than 30 students, offered instruaion in 
15 subfields with over 70 courses. Institutions should consider whether the number of specializations 
and the courses listed in the catalog have been offered in the past five years and whether the number 
and qualifications of faculty members needed to support the program and number of specializations 
published in the catalog are adequate. InsUtuUons should reduce the number of courses and 
specializations offered when necessary to achieve a cost-effective level of enrollment per course. 

Quality of the instructional unit . Public universities and community colleges should assure the 
high quality of each academic program. The program review process provides a broad examination 
of the factors that contribute to the quality of a program, including program objectives, faculty 
qualifications and productivity, curriculum, academic support resources, and student achievement and 
success. During the last five years, public universities reviewed about 1,000 individual programs. As 
a result of program review during this period, over 50 programs were eliminated, and over 30 were 
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Table 4 



FULL-TIME-EQUIVALENT UNi:)ERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT AND SERVICE 
LOADS OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1990 
BY INSTRUCnONAL AREA 





FY1990 


Percent of FTE Students 




FTE 


Majoring In 


Majoring In 


Instructional Areas 


Enrollment 


This Area 


Another Area 


Accounting 


3,482 


An fi ^ 




Agriculture and Environmental Science 


1,284 




61 R 


Architecture and Urban Planning 


770 


Q1 fi 


o.^ 


Area and Ethnic Studies 


533 


z.o 


Q7 A 


Business 


11,136 


31.2 


Oo.o 


Communications 


3,814 


31.3 


<fi n 
Oo. / 


Computer Science 


2,889 


28.2 


/ l.O 


Criminal Justice 


1,806 


65.7 


*tA t 


Education 


4,305 


lo.v 


fll 1 
o3.i 


Teacher Education (by level) 


2,309 


Ot,J 




Teacher Education (by subject) 


6,038 




i *T.U 


Engineering 


4,599 






Engineering Technology 


1,459 


D/.O 




English, Literature, and Speech 


13,521 




86.2 


Foreign Languages and Literature 


4,514 


/.O 




Health Professions and Services 


1,856 






Home Economics 


2,073 


AC n 

45.7 




Legal Studies 


284 


OC A 

Zj.4 




Life Sciences 


5,378 


18.1 


81. y 


Mathematics 


9,989 


5.5 


94.5 


Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 


1,323 


17.4 


82.6 


Nursing 


865 


95.7 


4.3 


Philosophy and Religion 


2,863 


3.1 


96.9 


Physical Sciences 


7,983 


7.8 


92.2 


Psychology 


6,534 


26.8 


73.2 


Public Affairs and Social Work 


699 


64.0 


36.0 


Recreation and Fitness Studies 


688 


46.6 


53.4 


Social Sciences 


20,077 


18.0 


82.0 


Visual and Performing Arts 


9,026 


30.2 


69.8 


Other 


1,187 


59.9 


40.1 



Source: Public Universities' Induced Load Matrices 
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restructured. Also during this period, the Board suff identified concerns related to approjdinately 70 
programs. The most commonly identified concerns related to the clarity of programmatic objectives 
and the breadth of the curricular offerings. Low or declining enrollment, low completion rates, and 
high costs were also frequently cited concerns. In most cases, the staff requested that the institution 
develop a plan to strengthen the program and provide a progress report on these efforts. 

During the same period, approximately 7,000 community coUege programs were reviewed, and 
over 250 programs were discontinued as a result of these reviews. The Board staff identified concerns 
related to approximately 100 of the programs reviewed. Common areas of concern included 
occupational demand for program graduates, enrollment levels, completion rates, and unit costs. 

The primary focus of the review process at both the institutional and state levels has been the 
improvement of individual academic programs and units of research and public service. As colleges 
and universities refine programmatic priorities and make productivity improvements, programs of 
highest quality should be maintained and possibly expanded. Produaivity improvements will, however, 
require reduction or elimination of units of lesser quaUty. Institutions should consider elimination 
of instructional units tiiat have been found to have quaUty deficiencies based upon their most recent 
program reviews. 

Success of graduates . Trends in the employment, further education, and satisfaaion of 
graduates are important measures of the effectiveness of tiie education provided by a coUege or 
university. During the past year, the Board of Higher Education staff worked with represenutives 
from the public universities to develop a Baccalaureate Graduates' FoUow-Up System. Beginning m 
spring 1992, the public universities will incorporate a series of common questions on employment, 
further education, and satisfaaion into their existing surveys of baccalaureate graduates and will report 
the responses to these common questions to the Board of Higher Education as part of their 
undergraduate education and degree program reviews, beginning m\h the Resource Allocation and 
Management Program (RAMP) submitted in July 1993. Surveys wiU be conducted on a three-year 
cycle. In the first year, graduates from the previous year wUl be surveyed. Then, five-year-out 
graduates will be surveyed in the second year, and ten-year-out graduates will be surveyed in the titird 
year in order to determine the longer term impact of the undergraduate experience on employment, 
further education, and satisfaction. 

The community colleges routinely condua foUow-up surveys of occupational program 
completers. Table 5 provides a summary of fiscal year 1990 survey responses to questions about the 
occupational status of completere from selected occupational programs. On average, about 54 percent 
of those responding to the survey indicated that they were employed in a field related to their 
program. Another 30 percent indicated that they were employed but in a field not related to their 
program. Less than one percent were in miliury service, and about 16 percent indicated that they 
were unemployed at the time of the survey. Some of those indicating that they were unemployed were 
enrolled in further education. 

Institutions should consider eliminating programs that exhibit low job placement rates, lack 
of student and alumni satisfaction and support, and lofw graduate admissions or pass rates on 
licensure exams. 

Program costs . Excessively high or low costs associated with a degree program are another 
indicator of productivity problems. Institutions should evaluate all degree programs to identify 
programs with very low or very high costs and to identify the factors detennining cost levels (e.g., very 
low student demand, very low student-faculty ratios, or too few full-time senior faculty members 
teaching in the program). One standard for comparison is the statewide average program cost. 
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Table 5 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE COMPLETERS FROM SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL PROCH^S: FISCAL YEAR 1990 



Program 



Total 

Business Computer/Console Operation 
Business Data Entry Equipment Operation 
Business Data Programming 
Microcomputer Applications 
Radio/Television (Broadcasting) 
Educational Media Technology 
Radio/Television Production 
Computer Technology 
Electronic Technology 
Laser ElectroOptic Technology 
Telecommunication Electronics Technology 
Computer Servicing Technology 
Electromechanical Technology 
Instrumentation Technology 
Robotics 

Automated Manufacturing Technology 
Medical Assisting 
Medical Records Technology 
Pharmacy Assisting 
Physician Assisting 
Veterinarian Assisting 
Nursing Home/Convalescent Care 
Fashion Design 
Legal Assisting 
Criminal Justice 
Corrections 
Criminal Justice Technology 
Private Security Services 
Electrician 
Electrical Apprentice 
Communications Electronics 
Computer Electronics Maintenance and Repair 
Industrial Electronics 







Percent Who Were 






Employed 


Employed 










In Unrelated 


In The 




x>n dents 


Field 


Field 


Military 


Unemployed 


1390 


53*5 7© 


30.4 % 


0.6 % 


15^ % 


48 


54.2 


27.1 


4.2 


14.6 


15 


53.3 


20.0 


0.0 


26.7 


348 


47.7 


29.0 


0.6 


22.7 


26 


57.7 


15.4 


0.0 


26.9 


13 


46.2 


15.4 


0.0 


38.5 


5 


60.0 


40.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7 


42.9 


28.6 


0.0 


28.6 


178 


56.2 


213 


U.D 


21.9 


5 


40.0 


60.0 


n n 
U.U 


0.0 


5 


60.0 


20.0 


0.U 


20.0 


12 


833 




n n 


83 


4 


100.0 


0.0 


n n 
U.U 


0.0 


12 


75.0 


16.7 


U.U 


83 


10 


50.0 


20.0 


inn 


20.0 


14 


85.7 


14.3 


U.U 


0.0 


13 


92.3 


0.0 


U.U 


7.7 


43 


86.0 


n 1 
93 




2.3- 


12 


91.7 


0.0 


U.U 


8.3 


2 


0.0 


100.0 


U.U 


0.0 


22 


90.9 


4.5 


U.U 


4.5 


5 


60.0 


40.0 


U.U 


0.0 


16 


43.8 


18.8 


U.U 


37.5 


39 


74.4 


15.4 


U.U 


10.3 


195 


49.2 


50.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 


50.0 


233 


39.5 


41.2 


0.4 


18.9 


7 


57.: 


28.6 


0.0 


143 


4 


75.0 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5 


80.0 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14 


50.0 


42.9 


0.0 


7.1 


31 


54.8 


35.5 


0.0 


9.7 


40 


62.5 


30.0 


0.0 


7.5 



Source: ICCB Occupational Follov^p Study: Fiscal Year 1990 
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Table 6 



UNDERCHIADUATE PROGRAWH^OR ENROLLMENTS AND COSTS ^ AT 
ILLINOIS PUBUC UNIVERSmES BY FIEUD 
FISCAL YEARS 1988. 1989. AND 1990 



Program Areas 



All Programs 
Accounting 

Agriculture/Environmental Science 
Architecture and Urban Planning 
Area Studies 
Business 
Communications 
Computer Science 
Criminal Justice and Fire Science 
Education 

Teacher Preparation (by level) 
Teacher Preparation (by subject) 
Engineering 
Engineering Technologies 
English. Literature, and Speech 
Foreign Languages 
Health Professions and Services 
Home Economics 
Individualized Study 
Legal Studies 
Life Sciences 
Mathematics 
Multi/Interdiscq)linary Studies 
Nursing 
Philosophy and Religion 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 
Public Affairs and Social Work 
Recreation and Fitness Studies 
Social Sciences 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Undecided/Undeclared 
Other 



Number of 
Campuses 
Offering 
Programs 






Average Annual 




of 

Programs 


FTE 
Maiors 


Department 
and College 
Expenditures 


Expenditures 
Per FTE 
Maior 


ii 


696 






$2,110 


10 


10 


4^11 


9.858.953 




5 


23 


2.093 


6,955»234 


3324 


2 


4 


1.242 


4.097.136 


3*298 


5 


10 


80 


215.674 


2,682 


12 


51 


19.551 


38.106^63 


1.949 


10 


18 


4.944 


11.107.778 


2,247 


10 


10 


3.813 


8.064.623 


2.115 


8 


9 


2.866 


5.791.194 


2.020 


9 


12 


2.605 


6.228.169 


2391 


11 


22 


6.792 


17.002^37 


2,503 


10 


67 


4.341 


11.957.190 


2.755 


5 


40 


9.222 


34.647.088 


3.757 


7 


11 


2.262 


6397.246 


2.829 


12 


23 


•5.424 


11.975.654 


2.208 


10 


42 


1.005 


2.338.729 


2327 


11 


35 


2386 


7.389.310 


3.097 


7 


17 


2.767 


6.349.919 


2.295 


12 


19 


1.769 


4.564.984 


2.580 


2 


2 


186 


429.165 


2,310 


12 


28 


4.938 


14,559,568 


2,949 


11 


16 


2.020 


4,959,118 


2.455 


4 


4 


1.265 


2.161.595 


1,709 


6 


6 


1.382 


7.589.500 


5,490 


9 


11 


240 


561.703 


2,341 


12 


34 


2.016 


6.107.670 


3,029 


12 


12 


4.863 


10.414.049 


2,142 


9 


10 


871 


2.294.097 


2,633 


8 


9 


810 


2.082^03 


2,572 


12 


65 


9.416 


20,702,538 


2,199 


12 


60 


5.788 


16.566.407 


2,862 


12 


12 


20.624 


41 111.755 


1,993 


3 


4 


1.540 


4.546.636 


2.952 



.College and Department Expenditures from the Public Universities Discipline Cost Study adjusted 
to FY1990 dollars using the Higher Education Price Index. 

Source: FY1990 Program-Major Cost Study 
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Table 6 presents the average annual FTE student-majors enrolled at public universities during 
fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990 and the departmental and college expenditures associated with that 
enrollment. Departmental and college expenditures for fiscal year 1988 and 1989 are adjusted to fiscal 
year 1990 dollars using the Higher Education Price Index. On average, public universities annually 
expended $2,463 per FTE program-major during this period. Nursing had the highest costs at $5,490 
per FTE major, while MulU/Interdisciplinaiy Studies had the lowest at $1,709.. In general, 
occupationally related programs tend to have higher unit costs than do traditional liberal arts and 
sciences programs. 

Institutions should consider eliminating programs whose costs significantiy deviate from the 
sUtewide average expenditures per FTE in the disdpUne, particulariy if other conditions such as low 
student or occupational demand or low program quality exist 



As with instructional units, productivity improvement decisions about public service and 
research units should be based on findings from multiple indicators that focus on the general subjects 
of capacity, quality, and cost. The following guidelines should be considered by institutions in making 
productivity improvements in research and public service units. 

External support . Some research and public service fiinctions performed by colleges and 
universities are closely linked to external interests eitiier of federal, state, or local units of government 
or of business. One measure of the value of these fiinctions is Uie extent to which state appropriated 
funds are matched by external fiinds. Table 7 displays the fiscal year 1990 expenditures by pubUc 
universities for research and pubUc service fiinctions from both state appropriated and non- 
appropriated sources. On average, for each doUar in state support, pubUc universities received S1.98 
in external support for these activities in fiscal year 1990. 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATE AND EXTERNAL SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE AT ILLINOIS PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES: FISCAL YEAR 1990 



Productivitv of Public Service and Research Units 



Table 7 



Non-appropriated 
Expenditures 



Appropriated 
Bcpenditures 



Non-appropriated 
Dollar Per 
Appropriated 
Dollar 



Total 



S380.719.1 



S192.580.9 



S1.98 



Departmental Research 
Institutes and Centers 
Individual or Project Research 
Laboratory Schools 
Support for Organized Research 
Direct Patient Care 
Community Education 
Community Services 
Public Broadcasting Services 
Cooperative Extension Services 
Support for Public Service 



300.1 
103,292.4 
121,550.5 
3,662.9 
10,137.8 
24387.0 
19,845.2 
55,102.9 
6,614.8 
22,586.8 
13,238.9 



67,114.6 
29,489.8 
22,727.9 



8,881.9 
13,122.1 

6,737.1 
16,978.5 

3,526.9 
18,672.7 

5,329.4 



0.0 



0.00 
3.50 
5.35 
0.00 
L14 
1.86 
2.95 
3.25 
1.88 
1.21 
2.48 



Source: Public University RAMP 
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InstituUons shoutd examine their research and public service institutes, centers, and functions 
and consider eliminating ttiose tiiat attract Uttie support, particulariy when ottier factors such as ttie 
quality of research and service provided and centraSity to the tastitution's mission suggest low 
productivity. 

Capacity in relation to need/demand . Institutions should also evaluate tbe capacity of individual 
units to cany out research and public service (i.e., the availability of necessary faculry expertise, 
equipment, and faciUties) in relation to the demand for the findings, products, and services of research 
and public service centers and institutes. In addition to analyzing the ratio of external support to 
internal support, institutions should examine trends in expenditures and the results of the most recent 
program reviews. Institutions should consider eiiminating centers and institutes or consolidating 
activities when there is aa imbalance In ttieir capacities to cany out research and pubUc service in 
relation to demand. 

Quality of research and sendee . There are currently 127 formally organized research and public 
service units at pubUc universities. Public service units include, for example, radio and television 
stations, centers for economic development, and institutes providing services to teachers and schools. 
Units have also been established to support basic and applied research in medical saences. t«:hnology 
and social issues. All coUeges and universities should assure the quaUty of the services and research 
•efforts of these units. The program review process includes research and pubUc service centers and 
institutes and provides a broad eacamination of the several factors that contribute to the quaUty of 
these units, including their objeaives, feculty quaUfications, and support resources. During the last 
five years, public universiUes reviewed about 50 individual research and pubUc service units. As a 
result of program review during this period, ten units were eliminated. Also during this penod, the 
Board staff identified concerns related to several of these units. The most common concerns related 
to the foojs of the unit's activities, the extent to which defined objecUves were being achieved, and 
redundancy of activities across units. 

As with instructional units, the primary focus of the review process at both the institutional and 
statewide levels has been the improvement of units of research and pubUc service. As colleges and 
universities refine priorities and make productivity improvements, reduction, consohdation, or 
elimination of units of lesser quality will be necessary. Institiitions should eliminate low quality 
research and oublic service units based upon ttie most recent program reviews, including an 
assessment of faailty and staff contributions to tiie development and application of knowledge and 
deii'very of services. 

Cen tralitv in relation to instructional mission . Institutions should evaluate the importance of 
each research or public sen-ice center or institute in contributing to the instructional mission of the 
institution. Based on the findings of most recent program reviews, institutions should consider 
eliminating research and pubUc service uaSts tiiat are peripheral to tiie institution's mission and 
whose contiibutions to Instruction and service to students do not serve Institutional, regional, or 
statewide priorities. 

Academic Productivity of the Institution 

It is not enough to look only at the productivity of individual instruction, research, and public 
service units To improve productivity, institutions should also examine these hinctions from a 
campus-wide perspective, concentrating on overall institutional priorities. The following guidelines 
view academic productivity from this institution-wide perspective. Institution-wide productivity should 
be evaluated on multiple criteria, and productivity improvement decisions should be based on these 
findings. 
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Scope of offerings - Institutions should examine the overall breadth of instructional offerings 
among fields and by level in relation to institutional size, mission, and available resources. Table 8 
displays the matrix of undergraduate fields of study along two dimensions: the demand for programs 
by students seeking to major in the field and the centrality of the field to other insiniaional areas. 
The relative amount of coursework taken by students who are majoring in other disciplines is a 
measure of the centra»-.y of a field of study. This table illustrates the importance of certain fields, 
such as the physical sciences and visual and performing arts, to the general education curriculum and 
the curricula of other programs, although each has relatively few majors per program. 

Table 8 also illustrates the types of questions that should be examined by campuses in 
considering the scope of programmatic offerings. Programs with low or moderate demand and low 
or moderate centrality should be examined with consideration to institutional mission, program costs, 
existence of related programs, and occupational trends. Statewide averages and the number of similar 
programs offered by other institutions are guidelines that may be used. Institutions should consider 
focusing the scope of their offerings to achieve appropriate student-faculty mtlos, program-m^jor cost 
levels, and enrollment and degree production levels across fields of study and by levels of Instruction. 

Table 8 also illustrates issues to be considered at the state level in reviewing the overall 
distribution of programs among institutions. Consideration should be given to reducing the number 
of low demand programs when offered by many institutions, particularly if these programs do not 
provide support to other fields of study or if these programs show above average costs. Continuation 
of some programs may be justified on the basis of student access, geographic distribution of programs, 
or anticipated changes in occupational demand. 

Staffing Patterns. Institutions should monitor the distribution and assignment of their faculty 
and staff. Table 9 shows proportions of public university and community faculty and staff across a 
number of dimensions: staff classifications, full-time versus part-time assignments, proportion of 
faculty that are tenured and non-tenured, and faculty distributions by rank. An imbalance in staffing 
patterns in relationship to institutional functions and goals can adversely affect produaivity. Colleges 
and universities need to view their human resources as an asset that can be shaped and realigned to 
accrue significant long-term payoffs. Staffing patterns should be modified in ways that improve 
productivity and avoid adverse effects on the quality and effectiveness of institutional functions. 

Faculty workloads . Excessively high or low faculty instructional workloads can jeopardize 
academic productivity. Institutions should evaluate all instructional areas to identify where faculty 
workloads can be adjusted, especially in relation to changing student demand. Table 10 presents shifts 
in FTE undergraduate enrollment among major discipline areas at public universities between fiscal 
years 1983 and 1990. Fiscal year 1983 is the first year that data were submitted using the current 
discipline area groupings. Shifts in faculty instructional staff-years and in student-faculty ratios are 
also presented. 

Table 10 shows that, on average, public universities had a student-faculty ratio of 24.8 FTE 
students to one faculty staff-year in fiscal year 1990, down about two percent from fiscal year 1983. 
Considerable diversity exists among broad discipline groups, however. In general, professional 
disciplines had lower student-faculty ratios, while traditiorial liberal arts and sciences disciplines had 
higher ratios. In addition, areas experiencing declining student demand also showed evidence of 
reduced faculty effort. One notable exception is engineering, in which student demand declined by 
eight percent since fiscal year 1983 but faculty staff-years increased by 18 percent. The resulting 
student-faculty ratio of 17.2 to one is a drop of over 20 percent since fiscal year 1983. Institutions 
should assure that any declining trends In Instructional workloads are evaluated and should consider 
modifying workload policies when faculty workloads are significantly less than institutional, statewide, 
or national averages. 
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Time patterns . InstituUons should analyze the intensity and flexibility of academic calendars 
and schedules in relation to the effective use of student and faculty time, facilities, and institutional 
resources. Institutions should consider shortening vacation schedules and semester breaks and 
modifying academic calendars so that students can pursue courseworic on a year-round basis and 
Unstitutional facilities and resources are effectively utiUzed. 

Faculty scholarship and renewal Providing high quality instruction, research, and public service 
requires that faculty members keep abreast of knowledge in their field, actively engage in scholarship, 
and be provided with opportunities to renew intellectual curiosity and commitment, as well as teaching 
and research skills. Institutions should reexamine their policies related to faculty development and 
sabbaticals to ensure that they are effectively supporting scholarship and faculty renewal goals and 
tiiat expenditures for faculty scholarship and renewal arc in balance witii direct instructionaSp 
research, and public service expenditures* 

Academic support and technologies . OpportuniUes for productivity improvements may be 
identified by analyzing the effectiveness of academic support capabilities such as laboratories, libraiy 
holdings, and the use of technology such as computer and telecommunications networks. For 
example, the use of telecommunication networks holds the promise of inaeasing productivity by 
allovrtng faculty members to simultaneously teach on- and off-campus students. A collateral benefit 
is realized by cutting travel costs associated with traditional means of providing off-campus instruaion. 
Institutions sh >uld examine trends in resource commitments to academic support functions and 
technologies and reverse trends that are not promoting increased academic productivity. 

Consolidation of programs . Colleges and universities have an opportunity to focus instructional 
offerings and thereby improve productivity by consolidating units with low levels of activity (i.e., low 
enrollments or low levels of research or public service expenditures) mih other units on a campus or 
statewide basis. Institutions should eliminate or consoUdate formally organized academic units or 
off*campus sites that have low levels of direct expenditures hi relation to overhead costs, that are less 
central to the mission of the institution, and whose services arc provided effectively elsewhere in the 
state. 

Organizational structures and processes. Productivity can be improved and savings reallocated 
by streamlining academic processes and procedures and by establishing cooperative arrangements 
between academic units and with other institutions to share resources. Institutions, systems, and the 
Board of Higher Education should refine and streamline academic review and approval processes. 
Colleges and universities should expand resource sharing across academic units and witii other 
institutions at off-campus sites. 

Produaivitv of Administrative Functions 

Administrative functions are designed to support and make more productive the primary 
functions of the institution: instruction, research, and public service. Produaivity improvements m 
administrative and support functions are crucial to the overall productivity improvement of the 
institution and higher education statewide. The foUowing guidelines are exemplary of those that 
should be used to improve productivity of administrative units and administrative functions that are 
carried out by multiple administrative and academic units. 

Administrative and support functions at public universities and community colleges now 
consume more than half the annual state appropriations to these sectors. Institutions should evaluate 
administrative functions for their extent and effectiveness in supporting the prnnary missions of 
institutions: instruaion, research, and public service. An indicator cf low administrative productivity 
is a high ratio of administrative expenditures compared with expenditures for other functions. Table 
1 1 displays fiscal year 1990 expenditures for administrative and support functions at public universities. 




Table 11 

PUBLIC UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURES FROM STATE APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT FUNCTIONS IN RELATION 
TO INSTRUCTIONAL, RESEARCH, AND PUBLIC SERVICE EXPENDITURES 

FISCAL YEAR 1990 



Expenditures 
($000) 

Administration and Support Sobtotal $ 683J35.7 



Administration 

Executive Administration 
Academic Administration 
Financial Services 
Departmental Administration 
General Services 
Financial Aid Administration 
Student Services Administration 
Superintendance of O & M 

Student Services 

Admissions and Records 
Social/Cultural Development 
Health/Medical Services 
Counseling/Career Services 
Student Financial Assistance 
Intercollegiate Athletics 

Other Support 

Academic Support 
Library Services 
Hospital/Patient Services 
Public Relations 
Public Service Support 

O & M of Physical Plant 

All Other Expenditures 

Total Expenditures 



Expenditures Per Thousand 
Instructional, Research, 
And Public Service 

Dollars 



$ L031 





442 


An Q<< A 


62 


60,675.3 


92 


22,581.8 


34 


88,828.2 


134 


57,988.7 


87 


8,445.3 


13 


7,230.0 


11 


6,341.7 


10 


56.857.3 


86 


25,517.8 


39 


9,445.5 


14 


2,334.6 


4 


8,874.7 


13 


3,761.5 


6 


6,923.2 


10 


138.975.2 


210 


9,002.7 


14 


62,349.9 


94 


47,686.6 


72 


14,606.6 


22 


5,329.4 


8 


194.255.8 


293 


663.127.8 


1.001 


S 1.346.263.5 


S 2.031 



Source: Public University RAMP 
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and Table 12 displays similar data for community colleges. In addition, the tables display these 
expenditures as a ratio of instruaional, research, and public service ^q>enditures. 

In fiscal year 1990, public universities expended $683 million on administrative and support 
funaions. This averaged $1,031 for every one thousand dollars expended for instruction, research, and 
public service. Community colleges expended about $430 million, which averaged $1,297 for every 
one thousand dollars in instruction and public service expenditures. 

Centralitv . Institutions should consider eliminating or reducing administrative un^ts and 
functions that arc peripheral to their primary mission. Institutions also should reduce or eliminate 
state funds that support such units, particularly when sUte expenditures per student or per faculty 
staff-year significantly exceed the statewide average. 

Breadth of Functions. Growth in administrative functions can contribute to low productivity. 
Institutions should examine the breadth of activities carried out within and across administrative units. 
One indicator of potential low productivity in administrative functions is differential growth with 
respect to enrollment or instruaional, research, and public service expenditures. Institutions should 
consider reducing administrative units and functions that have grown excessively in recent years, 
particularly when state expenditures per student or per instructional, research, and public service 
dollar significantly exceed the statewide average. 

Redundancy of Funaions. Institutions should analyze the extent to which services are 
unnecessarily duplicated across administrative and academic units. Institutions, systems, and the 
Board of Higher Education should eluninate or consolidate functions that are redundantly provided 
by different administrative units. 

Efficiency of Operations . The productivity of administrative and support functions, perhaps 
more so than academic functions, can be improved by streamlining operations and by capitalizing 
upon new technologies. Institutions should carry out comparative analyses of support costs across 
academic and administrative units and should mcorporate efficiencies and technolc^es employed in 
relatively low overhead units to reduce costs in relatively high overhead units* 

Produaivitv of State-level Processes 

Effectiveness of state-level processes and reporting requirements . Productivity improvements 
are possible by consolidating, reorienting, automating, or reducing the various processes and 
information reporting requirements at all levels of higher education. The staff of the Board of Higher 
Education will work with the govemuig boards and campuses to analyze changes that need to be 
implemented in statewide higher education admhiistrative functions (It^ program review, program 
approval, budget development, and Information systems) to hnprove productivity. 

Effectiveness of state-level regulatory requirements . Productivity improvements may also be 
achieved by reducing unnecessarily dupHcative or inefficient regulatory procedures and requirements. 
The staff of the Board of Higher Education will work with governing boards and campuses to identify 
productivity improvements that can be achieved through modification of stote government policies 
and procedures. 

Next Steps 

Most colleges and universities have already begun to address productivity improvement issues 
in some areas described in the above guidelines. Many colleges and universities have made substantial 
productivity improvements, as well. All colleges and universities should expand their productivity 
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Table 12 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE EXPENDITURES 
FOR ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT FUNCHONS IN RELATION 
TO INSTRUCnONAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL YEAR 1990 



Expenditures 
($000) 

Administration and Support Subtotal $ 430,138.9 



Administration 235,783.6 

System Administration 1,428.7 

General Administration 46,190.7 

Academic Administration and Planning 61,638.9 

Direct Department Administration 51,054.6 

Administrative Data Processing 20,417.5 

General Institutional Support 55,053.2 

Student Services ^^'Q^^ *^ 

Student Services 58,605.7 

Auxiliary Services Subsidy 2,485.0 

Other Support ^'^'^^'^•^ 

Library/Learning Resource 27,556.8 

O & M of Physical Plant 105,707.8 

Building Rental 3,065.0 

Building Repair 9,533.8 

Operations and Maintenance 93,109.0 

All Other Expenditures 338,231.1 

Total Expenditures $ 768,370.0 



Expenditures Per Thousand 
Instructional And Public 
Service Dollars 

$1,297 

711 



4 

139 
186 
154 
62 
166 

184 
177 
7 

83_ 

83 

319 
9 
29 
281 

1,020 

$2,317 



Sources: ICCB Unit Cost Study and Comptroller Reports 
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improvement efforts to encompass the areas identified in this report, as weU as to continue efforts 
that are currently underway. 

Based upon discussions at the March meeting of the Board of HUgher E^u^^""' 
vrfth the staffs of the Illinois Community CoUege Board, governing boar^. and campus^ U>extend 
and refine the analytical work and guidelines presented m this report The 'f^rl^SctilS 
litems and sectors to review produaivity improvement efforts and plans and to share perspecuves 
on where productivity improvements can be made. 

In coooeration with others, the staff wUl analyze Board of Higher Education processes and 
report Jg^S—d 1 r«»mmend to the Tmmittee "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to be mad? A report and recommendations will be presented to the Committee m the commg 
mo^Hrite stS also work with syste-ns and campuses to identify modifications to sute poUaes 
Z to^SZ^Tmt,ro.. ^productivity in W ^^^^r^^^^^^ 
strairgies for working with the appropriate areas of state government to effea these changes. 

During the summer 1992. the staff will continue to work with systems «nf^2Tr"!^t!^iTon 



where warranted. 



Colleees and universities will be asked to describe their short-term productivity improvement 
decisio^ Sot^^^^^ plans. Staff will analyze ^^^-.^f J™!^^^^^^^^ T,n 
a "Statewide Productivity Report" which wUl be presented to the Board in N7^m^^.7r 
Of this report, the staff will also present r-mmend^o^ to^e 

productivity improvements from a statewide perspective. This report win s^rve - . j^^^ 
J^S^1994 budget development, as weU as for developing a long-term plan for contmuing productivity 
initiatives in Illinois higher education. 

This repor focuses on productivity improvements in five key areas: i^^struction research and 
pubUc^::ic;'oar'Sr:cademfc^^^^^^^^^ 

education. It will be necessary in the long-term to enlarge the scope of P^o**"'^;"^^^^?^^^^ 
Som in Illinois higher education. Specifically. prioriUes in such areas as student foianaal aid and 
hSier ^^^^on grlnt programs will also need to be addressed during the coming months. 
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